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ABSTRACT 

An analysis of the educational situation in 
Organisation for Econonic Cooperation and Developaent (OECD| aeaber 
nations is presented in this report. Meabers are Australia* Austria, 
BelgiuB, Canada* Denaark* Finland* France, The Federal Republic of 
Geraany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland* Italy, Japan, Luzenbourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey* the United Kingdoa, and the United States. Part 
One coBtains a resuoe of priority areas in educational policy, such 
as basic education, national developaent strategies, refora of upper 
secondary education, diversification of post-secondary education, 
recurrent education, and teachers and innovation. Two aajor 
conclusions. emerge froa these priorities: that the role of education 
has broadened into one of a social service and that education has to 
be nore closely related to other policies of governaent if the social 
service objectives are to be realized. Specific findings are 
discussed in the three chapters of Part Two: Growth in Enrollments 
and Teacher Supply, The Costs of Education, and Changes in Education 
structures and in the Quality of Education. An annex includes 
statistical sources for each of the nember nations. (JH) 
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PREFACE 



The attached Report was prepared by the OECD Secretariat 
as part of the work programme of the Education Committee and 
also in response to a specific request to the Organisation from 
the Seventh Conference of European Ministers of Education. 
Based on the results of earlier and current work within the edu- 
cational programmes of the Organisation, the purpose of the re- 
port is to XTOvide an analysis of the educational situation in 
Member countries, hlghligh** the major issues which emerge and 
suggest future priority areas in educational policy. 

The analysis is presented in three chapters: Chapter I 
deals with the growth in enrolments and with teacher supply; 
Chapter II covers the costs of education and Chapter III analyses 
the changes which have taken place in educational structures and 
in the quality of education. The statistical tables used in this 
report have been extracted from national data converted to the 
OECD standardized classification so as to ensure at leas'; a 
minimum of international comparability. They have been verified 
by the national authorities concerned. 

The main body of the report is introduced by a statement 
on Priority Areas in Educational Policy in which the OECD Secre- 
tariat has attempted to draw together the implications of the 
main conclusions which can be derived from the analysis. These 
were endorsed by the European Ministers of Education at their 
Eighth Conference, held in Berne in June 1973. 
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Fart One 

PRIORIIY AREAS IN ESUCAIIONAL POLICY 
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Education r\a a Soolal Servioe 



Two general conclusions emerge from the analysis, as from 
the com. try statements, with regard to the emerging role of 
education in the OECD countries. The first is that education 
is becoming relevant to a wider range cf policy objectives than 
in the past. In addition to its traditional ro3e of educating 
young people, the education service is becoming increasingly 
involved in policies for the care of children, and in particular 
disadvantaged children, in their very early years of life; in 
the provision of setvices to the family in the context of the 
new social role of women; in social equity and the rejistribution 
of income; in the effective adjustment of young people to 
working life; in the flexibility of the labour force (Including 
the social adjustment of migrant workers and their families t 
which will be the subject of a special conference curie tly 
being prepared under the aegis of the Committee of Senior 
Officials); in community action to influence the rapidly 
changing social and natural environment; and in the adjustment 
of individuals to new roles as their pattern of life changes. 
If the contribution of education to today's society is to be 
seriously assessed, these new objectives must be reflected in 
new indicators of educational performance, and related to the 
social indicators needed to guide economic growth in the 19'70s, 
In effect, the concept of education as an investment, which 
was endorsed by the Third and Fourth Conferences of European 
Ministers of Education, needs to be restated in terns of the 
social objectives relevant to the next iecade. The notion 
of education as a social servic*. meeting new needs in society 
for adults as well as youth, could oerve as a focal point for 
a new discussion of the contribution of education to national 
needs. 

Co-ordination with Other Policies 

The second conclusion is that educati.-^n has to be more 
closely related to other policies of governments if the new 
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social aiid eco) omic 0L.i6ctive8 are to be effectively pursued. 
Combined operations betVT»eu ed-j nation » health, labour market » 
acience policy and other authorities will be needed. This 
need is illustrated by the failure of the educational system 
to reduce social inequalities to the extent that some people 
hoped. It was too much to expect education to overcome the 
constraints of income structure and unequal access to resources, 
ac well as the social £Uid psychological barriers which result 
from housing and neighbourhood conditions. Nevertheless, 
education has a significant role to play in redistributing 
life chances if the necessary co«-ovdination with other policies 
can be achiev^d. These conclusions underline the need for 
much closer interaction between education and the «ther 
policies of governments, the need for more integrated policy/ 
planning, and for inter-departmental operational prograxmnes. 

Basic Education should Continue to be Strengthened 

The analysis also shows that even if such new tasks as 
those listed above are bound to arise, thv^ provision of adequate 
basic education for young people remains a central preoccupation 
of policy in all countries. In those countries which have 
achieved full enrolment of the age-group up to 14 or 15 years, 
the major t^vsk will be improving the quality of education and 
developing pedagogical methods which will enable the com- 
p:rehensive principle xn secondary education to cater for the 
var/ing talents aind needs of children. In others, as is shown 
by the special analysis of the problems of the developing 
Member countries! 1 ) , the improvement in quality will have to 
go hand-in-hand with the expansion of basic education for all up 
to the age of, say, 14; and both will need to be reconciled 
with the rapid development of training in the skills needed to 
adjust the labour force to their rapidly changing economics. 

The Need for a Stratefiv of Development 

Thus, in all countries, a crucial issue for the 1970s will 
b^ the balance between the allocation of resources for the 
e>. tension and the strengthening of the basic education systems, 
provision of facilities for the handicapped, the continued 

1 ) Education in OECD Develo;)ing Countries - Trends and 
Perspectives, c!ecd, Paris (forthcoming )• 
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expansion of higher education, and the development of new 
services such as early childhood and recurrent education. 
These -hoices cannot be made without a strategy for develop 
•»ent which, reflecting the historical circumstances and nee 
of each country, provides a pattern for the allocation of 
resources. 



yhe Reform of Uoner Secondary Education 

Following the rapid growth of secondary and higher 
education in the last two decades, a crucial element in this 
strategy is bound to be policies for the 16-19 agd-group. It 
is in this age-group that choices as between work and higher 
education take place, and where social selection is at its 
sharpest. All countries accept this as a major priority, as 
shown by its identification ao the main theme of the Ministersi 
eighth conference. Options between allocating resources to 
extending full-time secondary education for one or more years, 
or to some form of further or recurrent education, will arise 
in many countries in the 1970s. 

More and different options and greater flexibility over 
time will be needed so that young people can pursue their 
development without arriving at dead-ends in their life careers; 
and to mitigate social selection. Recognising that conven- 
tional schooling is not the unique way fox educating people at 
this age, such options, over and above differentiated curriculum 
choices, would probably have to include subsidised employment 
or organised social service for school leavers, in conjunction 
with continued training and opportunities for them to .-eturn 
to full-time education when and if they so wish. 



Th 



e ni versification of Post-aecondary Education 



The relationship between upper secondary education and 
higher education necessarily brings forward the question of 
selection into higher education. The -emocioiUrg of the 
entire post-secondary structure will continue to be a priority 
if the changing structure of employment and the socia] and 
professional aspirations of new social groups demanding hij^her 
education are to be recon-vled. Such changc-a towavd;; a more 
diversified system will to some extent take the edge off the 
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acUction problem, in that a more varied and wider range of 
opportunities for higher education will result in relating 
different types of education more closely to the satisfaction 

1 K!''.r!\ ^" "^"^^^ countries will no 

doubt find it increasingly difficult to support the growth of 
higher education at its recent rate and in its present form 



Policies frrR^lntinf. np.^..,^,,., ■■^|.^,P ., ^,a^H■ 

For 313 these reasons, the trend towards grea'cer 
diversification of access and options to higher education, in 
terms of space, time and study, seems irreversible. It will 
inevitably lead to closer affiliation of non-regular education 
acheme. for adultw to upper secondary and higher education - 
including the universities, which can no longer afford to be 
separated from the rest of the system. A trend in this 
direction would moderate the irrevocablo nature of selection 
into or out of nigher .duoatlr.n. Public and private resources 
and initiativoa would, in addition, be luore closely Unjced 
The rapidly growing provision informal training for adults in 
xnrtustiv- and in administ;atl.,n should be made more responsive 
t-.. the overa.J cbjootivea cf public policy, and in the long 
run be seen as part of an integrated education and training 
system, ^ 



Recurre nt Kdunnnrm 

such a Shift in the responsibilities of national education 
and training authorities would bo a long and difficult process 
and might be- more eucoessful if guided by a central policy ' ' 
concept .uch as recurrent education, in which the m.in aim is 
^.o achieve a new structural pattern based on an alternaUon of 
periods of education and work. 3uch a conc.pt might well provide 
tho .ynthosi. of a new educational model, which nome countries 
seem to be in search of, for relating the individual more 
effectively to learning opportunities b.th inside and outside 
the educational system. 
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The Searoh for Relevance 



Be that as it may, there are already clear signs of a 
new search for all-round relevance in education • focussing 
essentially on content and methods, i.e. the substance of 
education. Whilst the neutrality of the curriculum is a 
value to be safeguarded, what is taught in schools inevitably 
reflects to some extent the needs and values cf the community. 
In a democratic and pluralistic society, recognising the 
differing needs of its individual members, this calls for the 
deliberate development of effective participatory processes 
at all levels of planning and decision making in education, 
involving all the social partners concerned. Moreover, such 
participation of the community in the processes of education 
may lead to a more open school which is better adapted to the 
varying needs of children. It goes without saying that more 
participation implies a greater say by the pupils themselves, 
and more differentiated and flexible courses and methods to 
allow for individual differences. 

Teachers and Innovation 

The teacher's role is thereby changed and It is clear that 
the development of new teacher policies, aimed at releasing the 
teacher^s initiative and imagination as a manager of learning 
situations, is a key area for new policies. Better education 
depends largely on the acceptance of these new roles by 
teachers. Such acceptance will no doubt depend on the 
teacher's participation in the planning of change, and on the 
services provided both by the public authorities and the 
community itself to support efforts to innr.vate in the schools. 
Indeed, the development of policies to promote and support 
innovation in schools is likely to be crucial. This is all 
the more necessary in view of the major effort which 19 still 
needed towards a better underatandin*^ of how the learning 
process operates. 

The International Context of Policies 

i 

All the above developments will increasingly need to be 
placed in the i.iternational context. The rapid development 
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of educational co-operation since World War II, reinforced now 
by international cultural exchanges, population movements and 
economic and political integration, mean that educational 
policies are less autonomous than in the past. Indeed, in the 
context of accelerating integration in Europe, explicit policies 
for sustaining the diversity of the European cultural heritage 
may be called for, even if increased professional mobility is a 
necessity of economic development and material progress* 
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Fart Two 

ANALYSIS OP THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN MEMBER COUNTRIES 
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For the purposes of the present analysis the OECD countries 
are divided into two geographic groups - European and :ion- 
European* The totals for the European group are intended to 
facilitate comparisons with other major OECD population group- 
irgs such as Japan and the United States* In the following 
discussion, problems of participation are analysed in terms of 
the degree of access to education of different age groups, as 
well as categorisation by social origin and level of education. 
This multiple presentation is useful because of the heterogene- 
ity of education systems and the difficulty of drawing sharp 
distinctions .between various levels and types of education, e.g# 
between pre-primary and primary and between primary and secon- 
dary. It should be stressed that comparable statistical infor- 
mation on education is still difficult to compile and that in 
some cases the tables presented in the report are necessarily 
based on rough esti'aates by the OECD Secretariat using national 
data. So far as possible the classification of education used 
here is based on the OECD standardised system(1); national data 
from which the tables have been compiled were converted to this 
classification and thus reflect a minimum standard of inter- 
national comparability. 



O Claggification of Educational Cvstems ^ OECD, Paris. 
1972-V4(series): 
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Chapter I 

GROWTH IN ENROLMENTS AND TEACHER SUPPLY 



General Characteris tics 



About a quarter of the population of OECD Member countries 
are pupils in some kind of formal education - about 180 million 
people. Many others are' engaged in part-time training or 
ovening classes - perhaps the equivalent of 15*20 million when 
•adjusted tc a full-time basis. Nine million teachers provide 
educational services - roughly 3 per cent of the labour force, 
Figures on non-teaching personnel are not available for memy 
countries, but it is clear that the total figure for OECr 
co-ontries must run into several millions. (1) Education is 
therefore the biggest organised activity in OECD countries. It 
is also growing rapidly. In the 10 years 1960-70 the number of 
people receiving education rose by approximately a quarter. The 
biggest expansion has been in non-compulsory education where 
enrolments increased by 26 million, while in compulsory educa- 
tion there was also an increase of about 10 million. 

As education is largely provided by governments, it may be 
assumed that its supply is proximately determined by political 
decisions. In many cases, however, the "decisions" were not 
explicitly formulated as a "policy", but represented a response 



1) In France, in 1970, there were 216 thousand teachers in 
public secondary institutions and 133 thousand non-teaching 
personnel; see Notes djinformation du ministfere de 1 'Educa- 
tion nationale , rlos. 117 and Paris. In Japan > in 
public educetion as a whole there were one million teachers 
and 269 thousand non-teacning per:3onnel in 1970; see Educe -* 
tional Statistics in Japan 1971 , Tokyo. In Great Britain, 
non-teaching personnel in education as a wliole numbered 
454 thousand in 1971 compared with 593 thousand teaching 
staff. In other countries for which there is information the 
the proportion of non-teaching staff is smaller than in the 
United Kingdom; see Cocial Trends No. 3, H.M:^0, London, 1972, 
p.lVO. 
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to demand pressures from parents and students. In some areas » 
such as pr6--prlmary education, where governments did not all 
provide *'open access" to educational facilities, private demand 
was held in check* In general, private demand has made itself 
felt through the mediation of government facilities, but there 
are, of course, many countries where private or semi-private 
fee-paying facilities are important* (1) However a great many 
of these private schools are government subsidised, particularly 
in the compulsory phase of education* 

A very pov/erful influence behind the post-war upsurge in 
private demand for education, as in many other spheres, has 
been the accelerated growth in real incomes* From 1950-1970 
per capita income in QECD countries rose by 4 per cent a year 
while voluntary enrollments rose about 6 per cent a year* In 
the inter-war period, when incomes rose very little, the pro- 
gress of education was much slower* Real income growth affects 
demand in two ways: as people get richer they can afford to 
forego the earnings of adolescent children and have enough 
income to support them for a longer period in school* The rise 
in per capita private income is accompanied by a bigger rise in 
government income* Tax structures in virtually all Member 
countries are such that when per capita income rises, govern- 
ment tax revenue per head of population rises even more rapidly: 
hence economic growth both stimulates the demand and provides 
the resources for more education* 



1} Of those children who were receiving education at the various 
stages, the percentages in the private sector were as 
follows: 



1 


Pre- 


Primary 


First 


Second 


Technical 




Primary 


cycle of 


cycle of 


and Pro- 


1 






secondary 


secondary 


fessional 


Iprance (1970) 


14.6 


13.9 


18.5 


2C.6 


26.3 , 


|Germany (1969) 


80.0 


0.5 


6.7 


11.3 


6.0 


■Italy (1969) 


94.3 


7.1 


5.0 


7.5 


7.3 


Japan (1969) 


75.5 


0.6 


2.9 


3i 


.7 


United 












Kingdom (1970) 


12.1 


4.4 


9 


,2 


n.a. 
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At the same time, it is clear that the relationshi ' * 
tween the social demand for education and the growth of 
incomes is an exceedingly complex one. Whilst economic £ nh 
obviot^aly e^ts limits on the feasible rato of educational 
growth, political and personal options reflected in the alloca- 
tion of national and family resources are the final arbiter. 
In a situation where education is looked upon as providing ac- 
cess to equality of opportunity, the social demand for education 
tends to result in growth of the private educational sector 
even when public resources for education are curtailed. Fur- 
thermore, the spread of demand for educational rpportunities 
to the adult, working population appears to be generating a 
new sector of private demand of immense potential significance. 
Thus, it seems more than likely that if present rates of 
economic growth are sustained in the 1970s, as foreseen in the 
official OECD forecasts, the demand for educational facilities 
will continue to grow and will face public authorities with 
very difficult problems of priorities for expansion. The 
following analysis of educational growth at the various levels 
of the educational system attempts to sketch out what these 
priority problems will be. 

Early Childhood Education (3-6 year oldsU l^ 

Demand for early childhood education has increased rapidly. 
From 1960 to 1970 it is estimated that this type of education 
expanded at an annual rate of about 4.5 per cent. Public pro- 
vision of facilities has been motivated by social as well as 
educational considerations, and the social have often predomin- 
ated over the educational, irdeed, in L^ome countries, pre- 
primary education is in the hands of welfare ministries ratuer 
than Ministries of Education, though responsibility tends to 

1) It should be noted that the discussion here is concerned 
with early childhood education, and not with pre-priinary. 
The pre-primary concept can be misleading when comparisons 
are r.ade between countries with ^iifferent policies on school 
entrance; e.g. it is often suggested that United Kingdon 
facilities are relatively scanty at pre-primary level (which 
IS true) but as children there ctart prinary education 
earlier, the United Kingdon is above average in its provision 
for 3 to G year olds. 
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pa^B to Miniytriea of Educa-'Mon when the compulsory phase 
begins, A change in public policy now seems to be \mder way, 
with greate'r emphasis on the educational rather than custodial 
values, particularly for children whose later learning pro- 
cesses aro likely to be retarded or impaired by early family 
deprivation. Several important studies have shown that reduc- 
tions in the variance of school performance cai* be secured more 
effectively before the age of 7 than in the later stages of 
education, (1) although there ie also evidence that these gains 
can be lost in later years, which poseo the problem of the 
relationship of eariy childhood education to the succeeding 
stages of education* 

Enrolntnt ratios for the age-group ?-6 vary a good deal 
fr"»m country to cotmtry - from 96 per cent in Belgium to 4 per 
cent in Norway (Table 1) - a difference v;hich is obviously 
explained by different social attitudes to the yoimg child and 
her/hi$ upbringing. Hov/ever, statistical Information is poor, 
particularly in the pre -compulsory phase where many of the schools 
are private in some countries, e.g. Italy and Japan. On average 
it would seem that about half of the children aged 3-6 go to 
school in OKCD countries. The age at which compulsory school- 
ing begins varies from 5 in the United Kingdom to 7 in 
Scandinavia and Yugoslavia; in moBt other Member countries 
obligatory schooling starts at age 6. The large inter-country 
variation in provision for 3-6 year olds indicates considerable 
past differences in policy. There i.^ obviously a strong private 
demand for this form of education and substantial pressure on 
the public authorities to provide mure of it. Sweden has 
aecided to mSke substantial provision for pre-primary education 
in the near future. Finland intends tc make school attendance 
cor^pulsory for 6 year olds, and to extend facilities for even 
younger children. The Netherlands is considering the advisa- 
bility of extending compulsory full-time or part-time pchooling 
to children aged five or even four. (2) In the United Kingdom 



1) nee B.r.. Bloom, Gtability and Change in Humap Characteristics . 
Wilby, New York, I9b4, and B..". Bioon, A. DaVis and R. Hess, 
Compensatory Education for Cultural Deprivation , Holt, 
Rinehart ana Winston, New York, 1965. 

2) ::ee CMi:/HF(73)2, Council of Europe, StrasboUi-^, February 197i 



Table 1 



ENROLMENT RATES FOR CKZLBREN AGED 3 TO 6 

(per cent of population at each age enrolled 
in academic year beginning at date cited) 



Austria 1970 

Belgium 1970 

Denmark 1970 

Finland 196b 

France 1970 

Germany (a) 1970 

Greece (b) 1969 
Iceland 

Ireland 1970 

Italy 1970 

Luxembourg 1970 

tNetherlands 1970 

Norway 1970 

Portugal 1970 

Spain 1970 

Sweden (c) 1970 

;Swit2erland 1970 
Turkey 

United Kingdom 197C 

Yugoslavia 1965 

Australia 1971 

■Canada 1970 

Japan 1970 

lUnited States 1970 



n«a« 
90 
n.a, 
n«a, 
61 
n.a, 
n»a. 
n«a, 
(0) 
n.a, 
n«a, 
0 

n.a. 
n«a, 

12 
n.a, 
n.a, 
n«a« 

6 

n.a, 

n*a* 

5 
17 
13 



n.a, 
95 
n,a, 
n«a. 

87 
n«a, 
n,a, 
n«a, 
(60) 
n.a, 
58 
84 
n.a, 
n.a, 
43 
n«a, 
n.a, 
n«a« 
35 
n«a, 

n.a, 

20 
61 
28 



n«a« 

99 
n.ar 
n,a« 
100 
n.a. 
n,a« 
n.a, 
(90) 
n«a« 

91 

96 
n«a, 
4 

49 
n.a, 
n,a« 
n.a, 

98 
n.a. 

n.a. 

85 
80 
80 



97 

99 
n.a, 
n.a, 
100 
n.a, 

98 
n.a^ 
(100) 
n«a, 
100 

99 
n«a, 

24 

98 
n.a. 
n«a, 
n.a. 

99 
n.a, 

100 
98 

98 
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88 
45 
46 

(63) 

62 
(67) 

70 

56 
25 
(39) 

60 
(12) 

(55) 
54 



(a) The data refer to "places" supplied. The number of children 
considerably exceeds the number of places* 

(b) Excluding pre-kindergarten. 

(c) Includes: 

i) children in day nurseries > where children 6 mjnths to 
6 years are cared for at least 5 hours a aayi and 
ii) children in nursery schools, where groups of children 
aged 4-6 play under a teacher •s supervision for less 
than 5 hours, every day, 

N*B* The figures in brackets are estimates based on the assump^ 
tion that 90 per cent of pupils enrolled in pre-primary 
education belong to the age-group 3-5 (for countries in 
which compulsory schooling begins at age 6), 



Sources ; See notes in the Annex, 



there has recently been a major change in policy for this age- 
group. The interition now is to provide places for 90 per cent 
of 4 year olds and half of the 3 year olds by 1980» compared 
with 10 per cent provision until now. (1) There would therefore 
seem to be a general ^^onsensus on the Importance of expanding 
facilities at this level. 

The A/:o-Grour 7-;i4 

This grouping has been used because it encompasses the 
ages at which school attendance is compulsory and complete in 
most 0£CD countries and because the traditional distinction 
between primary and first-cycle secondary education is being 
blurred by the move towards more comprehensive systems. 
Growth in enrolments for this age-group in OKCD countries as a 
whole was about 0.5 por cent a year from I960 to 1970; in the 
period 1960-65 there was an actual decline In enrolments and 
from 1965-70 an Increase of 1.7 per cent a year on average, 
the variations being due mainly to demographic factors. The 
length of compulsory education in Europe varies from 6 years 
(in Greece) to 11 years (in the United Kingdom). There are 
several countries where compulsory attendance is being increased. 
In Denmark the leaving age will be raised from 14 to 16 and in 
Belgium from 14 to 15. Southern Europe is the only part of the 
OECD area where enrolment is not irore or less universal for 
this age-group; school attendance there covers only five- 
sixths of the 7-14 age-group (see Table 2), partly because 
obligatory schooling is of short duration and partly because 
of extensive truancy. 

In all OECD countries the public sector provides educa- 
tional service? free in the compulsory phase. For the age-group 
in compulsory education equality of opportunity in the formal 
sense has been achieved. Nevertheless, the burden of compul- 
sion is more severe for poor parents than for those better off, 
and in some countries where average income is low (as it is in 
southern Europe) there is still a substantial amount of truancy 
and illegal employment of children, just as there was in 
riorthem Europe some decades ago when incomes were lower. Fur- 
thermore, there are several countries where there is an impor- 
tant private sector of education attended mainly by children 
from upper income groups. 

1) Tee Education: A Framework for Bxpangion , ny.r^O, London, 1972. 
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Table 2 



mL-TIME ENROLMENT RATES TOR CHILDREN AGED 7 TO 14(a) 

(per cent of population enrolled in . 
academic year beginning at date cited) 



Austria 


1969 


. 99.8 


Belgium 


1966 


98.0 


Denmark 


1970 


98.1 


Finland 


1967 


99.0 


France 


1970 


98.6 


Germany 


1969 


98.0 


Greece 


1969 


90,7 


Iceland 


1970 


97.4 


Ireland 


1967 


98.9 


Italy 


190D 


87.3 


Luxfimboupff 

WM* VW MA K 


1970 




Ndtherlanda 


1970 




Norway 


1970 




Portugal 


1970 


89.0 


Spain 


1970 


90.2 


Sweden 


1972 


98.8 


Switzerland 


1970 


95.4 


Turkey 


1968 


76.4 


United Kingdom 


1970 


98.5 


Yugoslavia 


1968 


85.9 


Australia 


1971 


100.0 


Canada 


1970 


98.2 


Japan 


1970 


99.^ 


United States 


1970 


99.0 



(a) In many cases, special echoole for handicapped children 
are excluded. 

Sources; See notes in the Annex. 
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Even when there is effectively universal attendance in 
public education for the age-group 7-14.. there is some degree 
of inequality in the distribution of expenditure per pupil# 
In general, the distribution is such that the poorer facilities 
go to the children of poor familiea* This inequality is most 
likely to occur in countries where education is financed 
largely from local revenues* This is the case in the United 
States where the Coleman Keport(l) has recorded the difference 
in facilities between areas of different social background. 
The most important U,S, policy instrument to reduce these 
differences is through the federal spending authorised by the 
Elementary and C^econdary Schooling Act of 1965# In European 
countxiesy where control by the central authorities is stronger, 
there is probably less inequality in resource inputs in diffe- 
rent school districts at a given level of education than in 
the United States, and there have been efforts to reduce dif- 
ferentials and in a few cases even to provide compensatory 
facilities in the poorest areas, e.g. the Educational Priority 
Areas in the United Kingdom* 

Another reason for inequality in some Member countries is 
the fact that children are segregated into different types of 
school or different streams within schools, A certain kind of 
differentiation happens very early in countries where grade 
repeating occurs, e*g* in France where it occurs from the first 
year in school. In general, French children who are behind 
for their age are from the lower income groups, and at the end 
of the primary phase they enter that section of the first 
secondary cycle which usually leads to early termination of 
study* In most countries, the segregation is most severe be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 15. At this age some children are 
allocated to schools which lead to higher education, and 
others, most of them from low- income families, to schools which 
are substantially intended to terminate at the end of the 
compulsory phase* 

Governments have made considerable efforts to improve the 
situation by introducing various forms of comprehensive school- 
ing or of systems which provide for more flexibility of transfer 
of children at different ages. Comprehensive schools for the 

1) James :'* Coleman, Kquality of Kducational ^pport^onilY . U.::. 
department of Health, Education and v.'elfare, 136C. 
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compulsory pha^e are typical in North America, Japan, Sweden and 
Norway and have been introduced in Italy and to some extent in 
France in the first cycle of secondary education, while both 
Denmark and Finland are elaborating plans for reforming the 
system along cxomprehensive lines. In England and Wales, most 
of the Local Education Authorities have produced plans for 
introducing comprehensive schools, but the progress, timing and 
even the form of comprehensive reorganisation vary widely 
aocording to local initiative and decisions. 

In the past decade, the social problems of education, 
particularly at this level, have been aggravated because of the 
large inflow of immigrants. In Switzerland, a fifth of the 
labour force are immigrants, in Germany 10 per cent of the 
labour force are temporary foreign workers and in the United 
Kingdom about 4 per cent of the labour force are migrants from 
the West Indies, India and Pakistan. These phenomena of 
migration into the most affluent countries are likely to be an 
increasingly important feature of the manpower structure. The 
migrants themselves have substantial problems of basic educa- 
tion and language, because most of them come from countries 
with lower educational standards than the hoat country, par- 
ticularly in the United Kingdom v/here they may have only three 
years' education compared with an average of ten years for the 
British labour force. The proller.s of their children are also 
very big, because they have a leJiTing handicap in that their 
family language is foreign, and tl.eir parents have below average 
education and incomes. It ie obviou? that if these children 
are to be given a decent education a good deal of compensatory 
expenditure will be needed at the very early stages of their 
school careers. 

Tost-Compulsory Kducation 

For the purpose of analysis, post-compulsory education is 
divided into three groups: the age-group 15-18, in which the 
bulk of the post-compulsory secondary populatior is concentrated 
in OECD countries; (1) those in full-time higher education; and 
those in various kinds of post-formal education (which may be 
at several levels). 

1) All age groupings involve a degree of arbit^-ariness. In 
some I'candinavian countries secondary schooling continues 
to age 20, and in France there is a dispersed range of 
school leaving from age 18-20 because of grade repeating. 



On average, only about half of the age-group 15-18 are 
enrolled in full-time formal education in OECD countries, but 
the situation varies a great deal from country to country. In 
the non-European countries an average of two-thirds of this 
ago-group is in full-time schooling, in Northern Europe about 
half, and in Southern Europe less than a third* Amongst the 
Northern European covmtries, those with the proportionately 
lowest provision of full-time education are Austria, Oermany 
and the United Kingdom, but in all these three coimtries there 
is a policy of providing extensive facilities for part-time 
education linked with the introduction into employment. 
Information on part-time enrolments is not readily available, 
but policies on part-time education differ a great deal from 
country to country. 

There are basically two types of post-compulsory secondary 
education, i,e# schools which provide a preparation for higher 
education axid schools which are intended to lead directly to 
employment* This breakdown is crucial for an xmderstanding of 
the contemporary evolution of educational systems in the UECD 
countries, both with regard to equality of opportunity and 
successful transition into employment. For most of the 
countries shown, for which data are available, less than half of 
the pupils are in schools or streams which lead to the option 
of higher education. There is now increasing policy concern 
with the consequences of this for individual life chances, and 
several countries are trying to provide a bigger choice of 
options and offerings at the upper secondary level as a means of 
combatting premature selection and "blind alleys" in the educa- 
tional careers of individuals. There are of course very 
substantial organisational and pedagogical problems involved 
if such an open-option system is to be successfully created, 
particularly if subsequent access to higher education is to 
be a reality. (1) 



1) Gee Chapter III on structural changes* 
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Table 3 



FULL-TIME ENROLMENT RATES FOR CHILDREN 
AGED 15-1fl 

(per cent of population at each age enrolled 
In aoademlo year beginning at date cited) 







15 


16 


17 


' 18 


15-18 


Austria 


1969 


54.8 


32.6 


23.6 


16.4 


31.9 


Belgium 


1966 


75.1 


61.3 


47.0 


33*2 


54.2 


Denmark 


1970 


85.2 


66,8 


31.8 


23*2 


51.7 


P inland 


1967 


(59*2) 


51.9 


43.5 


35*2 


47.4 


France 


1970 


80.5 


62.6 


45.1 


29.1 


54.3 


Germatny (a) 


1969 


54.9 


30.8 


20.4 


15*7 


30.5 


Greece 


1969 


56.8 


49.1 


45.8 


26.1 


44.7 


Iceland 




n.a« 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a« 


n.a. 


Ireland 


1967 


O O it 


64.3 


46,5 


31.8 


56.3 


Italv 


1966 




^ y • u 


/ . «f 










67 Q 


?o . ^ 


*f • P 


^1 P 




Netherland s 


1970 


79-7 


Go. 6 




pa A 


RP R 


Norwav ( b) 


1970 


9A.2 


7A 6 






6ft Q 

DO • ^ 


Portugal 


1970 


30.1 


25.4 


22.0 


20.4 


24.5 


Spain 


1970 


35.0 


29.6 


22.8 


19.0 


2G.7 


Sweden 


1972 


96.7 


74.0 


60.8 


40.8 


68.1 


Switzerland 


1970 


94.6 


61.5 


52.7 


27.4 


61.4 


Turkey 


1968 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


(21.1) 


United Kingdom 


1970 


73.0 


41.5 


26.2 


17.6 


39.4 


Yugoslavia 


1968 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


36.6 


Australia 


1971 


81.15 


54. 2 


37.2 


?3.6 


49.4 


Canadai c. 


1970 


98.0 


89.1 


77.2 


45.8 


78.1 


Japan 


1970 


(83.8) 


(V^.O) 


(74.8) 


(29.9) 


(65.8) 


United StatesCi) 


1970 


97.7 


93.5 . 


86.2 


53.8 


G2.9 



(a) Excludes part-time compulsory vocational schools. 

(b) Includes a very minor number of part-time pupils. 

(c) Excludes enrolments in trade schools and schools for 
handicapped. 

(d) Including part-time students in higher education. 
( ) Estimates. 

^louroest See notes in the Annex. 
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Though data on the growth of enrolment in the age-group 
15-18 are by no means complete, it is clear that in the past 
decade the average growth rate has been about 7 per cent a 
year*(1) Most of this increase has been the result of growth 
in voluntary participation* The only significant extension of 
the period of compulsory education which took effect in this 
period and affected this age-group was in Prance* Recently the 
United Kingdom extended the compulsory age-group from 15 to 16 
which will affect future growth rates for this age-group# 
Extension of the compulsory school-leaving age has not there- 
fore been a major policy issue except in a few countries* 

On average 71 per cent of the 15 year olds are at school 
whereas only 29 per cent of the 18 year olds are still there 
(Table The attrition is due mainly to students completing 

cycles of different lengths rather than to drop-out. Many of 
those who leave school between the age of 15-18 have no recog- 
nised qualification and therefore face serious difficulty in 
finding a job. Many of these then take up some form of further 
education which is theoretically intended for adults. In most 
countries, the bulk of secondary education has terminated before 
age 13, but there are countries like Sweden, where people often 
stay ir. school until they are about 20. In France and other 
countries with grade repeating the age spread of school leavers 
is much wider than in, e.g., Japan where ir.oet people leave school 
at the same age. The people terminating the full pha.ce of 
secondary education were traditionally the bulk of the entry 
to higher education, but there is now a growing tendency to 
accept other entrants, e.g* those whc have not completed the 
lull traditional secondary academic cycle and who enter higher 
education via the "zweiter Bildungsweg", as it is called in 
Germany, or mature students who enter from work. In other 
words, the aiversif ication of upper secondary education is 
having consequei, es in modifying the flows into post-secondary 
education. 

In post-compulsory education, inequality of public educa- 
tion facilities by social clasB becomes much more apparent. In 
all Oi-.M) countries - except r:pain - most forms of public secon- 
dary eiucation are free, but those who terminate their studies 

1) Growth in enrolment for the secondary group as a whole rose 
by 4,7 per cent fros 19tO to 197o, but a large part of the 
secorjdary group consists of children in compulsory attendance, 
where the rate of growth was less than average. 
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the earliest are generally from the lowest income groups. 
There is therefore a striking differentiation in the social 
distribution of length of schooling. This applies to all 
countriesi even those where governments have given greater 
emphasis to equality. In Sweden, (1) for example, the average 
worker's child still gets about five years less education than 
children whose parents belong to the professional and managerial 
class, and this situation is probably typical of all Northern 
European OECD countries. In Southern Europe the absolute gaps 
would be wider. The segregation of pupils into different 
streams or schools is greater at this level than in the 
compulsory nhase of secondary education. 

There are various opinions on the reasons for social differ- 
entiation in post-compulsory education. Some writers such as 
Burt claim that intellectual ability is unequally distributed 
by social group, and would argue that this explains a good deal 
of the lower participation rates of the low-income groups, 
although the skewness in the social distribution of ability 
alleged by Burt is much smaller than the observed disparity in 
enrolment in higher education. This position is hotly contested 
by other writers who have stressed the unequal distribution of 
I.Q. test-taking ability, different styles of intelligence or 
of learning, etc. Many of these writers argue that the differ- 
entiation is due mainly to socio-cultural deprivation of low- 
income children (i,e, living in homes without books, having 
parents without much eiiucation, living in an environment with 
children of similar background, and, in extreme cases, experiences 
of nutritional defects or inadequate housing). These factors 
obviously weaken the educability or learning motivations of 
the lower-income groups. Furthermore, segregation, grade re- 
peating: anc ctreaming of ohilfiren by ability tends to intensify 
the variance in performance between social groups. For these 
reasons, therefore, mover towards a more comprehensive and 
flexible ef:ucational structure may be conciderecl as tending to 
mitigate socia I stratification, (2) 

1) See L, Johansson, UtbilLning-Emr-irlsk Del , Allm&nna Fdrlaget, 
Stockholm, 1971 . 

1' ) A recent survey of the evidence suggostR that t>ie mean level 
of pupil performance ir. higher in comprehensive than in 
segregated education, though there are obviously caser, where 
rapi*: transition to a comprehensive system may temporarily 
reduce mean levels of performance, .-ee T, Husen :;.ocial 
Background and Educational Career , CKRl/OECD, Paris, 1972, 



Another, more straightforward, reason why low-income 
children get poorer educational facilities than those from the 
upper social groups is simply the fact that their parents are 
poorer. Education is not free just becaure fees are zero. 
Once education ceases to be compulsory, and children are 
allowed to enter the labour market, their time becomes a scarce 
resource and the earnings they must sacrifice by staying at 
school are substantial. In a family where the head of house- 
hold is an unskilled worker, and there are two teenage children, 
family income can often be doubled by sending them to work. 
In the past decade of rapid economic grov;th this problem has 
diminished and the socio-cultural constraints have become 
relatively more important, but there are still many families 
in which economic problems are an operative constraint on 
access to education. 

Higher Education Growth 

The expansion of higher education was more articulately 
conceived and deliberately planned in the 1960s than in 
earlier periods, as is evidenced by the major enquiries and 
reform plans for this sector which were set afoot in a large 
number of Member countries. This concern of governments was, 
of course, motivated by the massive demand for higher education 
resulting from the generalisation of seconuary erlucation. 
However, it is not possible to explain what happened by listing 
government intentions. The "swing from science" in the United 
Kingd-m is a good example: manpower forecasts indicated a 
shortage of scientists, the University Grants Committee alloca- 
ted more new university places to science than the humanities 
and social sciences, but stucents hat: their own ideas of what 
to sturiy. The process of expanrdon has therefore continuerl to 
reflect the strong social prennures of f:emane from individuals. 

Enrolment in hirher e ucation increase.-: by 8 per cert a 
year from 19^*0 to 1970. The number of students rose from 
? million to 4.* million in the European Member countries and 
:'rom to 1^.5 in 0;v* ■ countrier^ cocibir.ed. Governmer^ts have 
respon-eu to ^rcv/th o:' demana for education at ti;o higher levels 
by provi;:in.^ both e:tucaticnal facilities an^: a ciitional resources 
for student maintenance in the forx of loanr an* ^rantP. They 
have alco create.; a wide ranrre of new options an typec of 
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higher educational institutions to meet variations in individual 
requirements and to democratise entry to higher education. One 
of the problems in this respect is the difficulty in achieving 
parity of esteem between universities on the one hand and non- 
university establishments on the other which have a higher pro- 
portion of low-income entrants and do much less research than 
xuiiversities. 

The growth in student numbers has not been steady. Becent 
figures for total enrolments and new entrants into higher 
education indicate that in Canada, France , Japan, ."iweden, the 
United Kingdom and the United States growth has slackened off 
since 1968. However, in other coxmtries, the momentum of 
expansion has continued so it is difficult to discern a general 
trend. To some extent these .variations are due to demographic 
and economic factors; other influences which are difficult to 
analyse such as student attitudes have obviously been important^ 

It is difficult to make internationally valid comparisons 
of enrolment rates in higher education because the age of 
entry &Jid the duration of studies vary considerably. C ) In 
Denmark, for instance, the average student completes his course 
in seven years whereas in the United Kingdom the average student 
finishes in three or four years. In the United Kingdom, most 
students enter university at 18 but in Sweden the age is 20. 
Drop-out rates also vary a good deal from country to country. 
Probably the best summary way of measuring the degree to which 
each generation participates in at least some higher education, 
is to show the ratio of rxew entrants to the population of the 
modal year of age which is characteristic of entrants to higher 
education (Table 4). Unfortunately, comparable information on 
entrants to higher education is only available for some coun- 
tries. In !::uropean countries it would seen that, on average, 
about a fifth of* the relevant age-group now has access to 
higher education in some form or other, compared with half in the 
United .-tates. However, the figures range from per cent in 
Turkey to about ?0 per cent in Belgium, Pennark, the Lnited 
Kingdom and Yugoclavia. rigures for enrolments by single year 
of age are sI;own in Table 5; this table shows clearly the wide 
range of tjystems wi;ici; prevail in Xember countries. However, 



1 ) These problems are discussed at lencrth in Development of 
Higher Education 1950-67; Analytical Peport . ^^^Erip, ?^aris, 
1971, pp. 68-77. 




Table b ie not directly c^ompax-able with Table 4, because Table 5 
incluoej< Rome studentr ir. seconc^ary education in thoae countries 
where thf? secondary phase lasts until are 20. 

In moot Member countries univeroity enrolments atill form 
the bulk or hj^ther etiucation, but there are sifrnificant excep- 
tiona. In the Netherlnn ;s an(' the United Kinrrciora universities 
account fr.r only half or enrolments in hifjhe." eciucation. The 
rate o^' Qvo^^th or the non-uri versity sector hue been slower than 
that or uni v.>rsitio.T in Kurope, but in t:;e ncn-European countries 
it is tiie non-university ;:ector v/hich has taken the leau. At 
the post.-ra- w^te level, the frov.-th rate.- have, throw^hout the 

been hirhe- than tl".o: e of the levels, he I o-' inmost 
in u:-triai.i. e;. Member' countriej:, (l) '"omparable dot?: are 
I'artic-.r.ftr'y . ilTicult to put tofjether for thif; level, but it 
is sirnificant that this rate of {-rrov/th shov/e-' no ai:^n of 
ri.Ti ♦•icant (.iminution at the beninran^: of the »70s, in spite 
of cut-back measures and difficulties v;ith the employment situa- 
tion, 

llirr-.er i Oduoaiior. a;;'.! :->Ufi. ity of Qpnortunity 

The 0 if ferer:tia]. ir arce;;s to o. ucatior by nr ci^l casi; is 
most mr.-ked in hirhcr e ucation. v;>.ere. in the mid-19608, upper- 
ar..: mi- In- .'Ir.;;;- chilorer. ha. seveva' timej more chance 
ur.Lver;-;-y .>a». r.ir.t tha>: v;orkeri:« chilarer., r'u-thermore, 
t:-.e:-e ooc::t: i pcx'imi nat " on in choice of e::tabli;jhinent nnc, 
field of study, ytuienrs fr^.n t^ e hjrhe^* ir.come groupr. choose 
urivf'.-f; t, e.. over other e;: tat 11 Khmer. t«3 ar. . are prt-ominart in 
brarchiic which ie-i-: to hi^:h- ayinr; r^roCe. liiunt like law anu 
n;er.i-;:re. ^.o .-'c ■ rr- ; : a. :* : a:t ^ c 1 . ati n in hi.-hor e-iucation ha; 
ir.nrf:',:^*: . ir. tr c :.a. t .ec;. .e ar:-: m;*;- ve.i h;;v«* Ircrea. e-. f/i-ter 

nr. u f tr-ar.^ rn. . . .n:-. :.art ic - : at : or , but a:: it :;trtrte'i 
rr- ri . • 1;. .evo , .t i. ciy.'i.' th *. th*.* bui;-: o!* the extra 
■'*••"**■■ ■'■ ■ " ■• ■ * -r.'? r>i ■:: i .re?, o*" :..e u: r!;r .cviri; ':ro:ir;:j. 

Th r . r-' ^'r - * * ^- * : *•■.'• ; ^. ♦ •■ '■'^ ; • •■ t i '^r •; '^d 
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Table 5 



FULli-TIME EimOLI'ffiKI AT AGES 19-25 

(per cent of population at each age enrolled 
in academic year beginning at date cited) 







19 1 




C i. 


c c 


«• J 


?4 


25 

*- ✓ 


Austria 


1969 


10.4 


8.7 


7.5 


6.7 


5.6 


4.5 


4.4 


Belgium 


1966 


24.4 


16.9 


13.0 


7.3 


5.2 


3.4 


n.a. 


Penmark 


197U 


18.0 


14.7 


14.8 


14.6 


12.5 


10.9 


(3.3) 


Finland 


1967 


26.9 


20.6 


19.0 


17.9 


16.7 


14.2 


n.a. 


France 


1970 


19.5 


16.2 


15.6 


12.6 


9.7 


6.5 


6.9 


Germany 


1968 


12.6 


10,6 


9.5 


9.1 


7.5 


6.9 


5.8 


frreece 


1969 


(20.7) 


(20.1) 


(13.6) 


(7.9) 


6.7 


4.9 


3.7 


Iceland 




n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Ireland 


1967 


16.7 


10.0 


6.8 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Italy 


1966 


15.5 


10.0 


7.0 


4.5 


3.0 


1.5 


n.a. 


Luxembourg 


1970 


^2,2 


14. 


11.8 


9.2 


6.8 


4.5 


n.a. 


Netherlands 


1970 


1 ' 


15.1 


11.1 


8.4 


6.7 


5.1 


4.6 


Norway 


1970 


31.7 


22.6 


19.5 


17. 1 


14.2 


11.4 


n.a. 


I'ortugal 


197'j 


16.3 


13.0 


9.5 


7.5 


6.4 


5.4 


5.7 


.ipalr. 


1970 


16. 7 


19.0 


11. 0 




D. 4 




5.8 


I'weden 


1972 


24.0 


19.3 


17.9 


16.5 


13.9 


11.8 


9.6 


:^witzerland 




n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Turkey 




n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


United 
Kingdom 


1970 


14.3 


12.4 




4. 


6 




n.a. 


ituotral la 




n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


•;ai;ada(a) 




'.l.c 


25.9 


2:1.0 


12. i. 




5.5 




Japan 








(1^.7) 


r. .a. 


r..a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Ur.i ted 
•ta tec 


1070 




(^5.4) 


.>:%•') 




^ - ^ ^. 
14.-) 




n,a. 



(a) Kx?ludes enrolment in trade schools and schools for 
hnr.d ic'ipped, 

( ) *:stir.ater. 



It should 'r'O r.oted th'.+ no* nil the pe'^'ple !n t.hese a>::e- 
t":'Our? nr*^- In hi/rher edu'?nt:or. Tn rweden» 't .nMbFtanti-ii 
nurr.her oV ^ * ^nd. r » ye^r olds ar^^ still 'Jt Becondnry 
school . 

Sources ; wee notes in the Annex. 



However, fiu'ther remeclial poiioieo to correct the oituatlon in 
higher eilucation may not be of high pj'lority, becauoe the prob- 
lem doeo not originate at the hi^^her level. OB('P oturlleu and 
country revic\i have ehowti tliat tlie wantage of talent ie great- 
eat at the uecundax'y level » ajul that there io not inuc)i uocial 
diocrimination in transition to unlveroity of thoae who have 
graduated oueeeoofully from oecondary Bchool, nor ia tliore much 
oocial d i ocrimlnat ion In drop-outjt from liigher education. This 
iu 00 lar^^ely because many governments now provitie grantfe? and 
loanii on a aubutantial ooale for thooo in higher education. Not 
all /rovernmenti: provide exi>licit financial support for pupil 
maintenan<?e at the tiecoudaxw otacre, though thic \i\ done in 
France, Norway, r.weden and iVi t^ei'lanci, (1) There are, of 
course t noc;jal rei-urity child alJowarcet; an<i parental tax 
relief for (jhildren attending.; j^econdary iu'hool but theoe are 
not lar/^e in rehition to earnln^o fore^^one, and tlie tax reliefo 
are indeed of letin value to lower income gx'oupn than to the 
upper. 

All the evidenire points to the concluuion that the problem 
of equality of aoce;:n to hi^lier education cannot be tarrkled in 
lijolatifjii aiul callr for m'.'aiiurer. at all levclr of edu(?atlon. 
I.e. expaniiion of px-e-primary oduration to overcome fjome of the 
early aoo I o-cul tural ileprivallon of low-income childi-eut ^-'venin^: 
up •>!' public facilitiei: for irompul jioi^y education offered in 
difl*e?'etit illntrli-ti: and f»! Iminat ion of ^:rade repeatini-^; 

I'eductlcui of utreumin^: and •!! fi'eren liatiun In nooondax-y nchool- 
\}\(* arul i.'Xp;tniU{)T; of faniilti^rit fox* Mei?uxidaz7 education; lielp 
in ovorcomiM^: the cfoiiornic protilemi; ot* low-im-ome I'umiiieit; bet- 
ter pr'uv i j Dii for rf-f;:.U'y into education iov thoise w}iO have 
a'reuiiy :ttai'te«* vork. 



priv.'jt'* ::f''or. 5:i ry '-d-i".*! t i n.\ t'^-'-eiV'-d rr.'ir.t;] itV :tr\ HV^vtiffo vnl' 
■ : I'er;'-! i t\ 444. ":'u[i: roi:\\utv*:r. wilJ t^iut.^r. f->r ui.ly I"- per 

..r :'*.uJf-!.lM it. i.w^l.iM- n:i -a 1 ■ h. I / ( r'At-] \h\ itit: t}*<? 
pf-r-. lary -if i f f?r. : i t im- ••.ii:- *j , „f,.> re«*».':vo'J u*i uw*'iur.i' 
jkrvrmt .»f ; r'^iM-): i-i-, »• /, !:. tj».al i-'r, million 

ir. rrM.'.t.;- - ♦ 'j.'fr, r '-r *;«lu''.'i M of . (tut. tJ.t; 

t. ;■ wcr»' a! on*, (.-.iwa! if a-- -ri:.! i r tak*:. ';t* t.Ko prt-- 
.alar;'-;- ;a i : t v> i J : *. it:i, n- ^ I;. . w j t i* I Jjt.d , ' *' pt-r 

•t'.'.i ■ i^ti i; t r.e .yrii- -H" . '.r-.i-a t. i .)?: I'iM'f'ived 

*.M*a;.t.i: '.t' a:. avCM-ar*.' va ] m :' i, .v/i/:* i rair'i:. 



The Labour Market for Graduates 



In the 1960b, there was great emphasis on the contribution 
which an Increased flow of graduates might make to economic 
growth, emd many governments reinforced their support to educa- 
tional expansion for this reason. However, there is now a con- 
cern in some countries that the supply of 6raduat**s may be ris- 
ing too fast. It is, of course, very difficult to Judge what 
is meant by too fast except in terms of measured "returns" from 
education which are not available for short-term comparisons* 
It is certainly true that the production of graduates increased 
more rapidly than evor before in the 1960s, There was a lag of 
several years before the post-war outflow of graduates matched 
the accelerated grov/th in enrolments i so the stock of graduates 
did not start increasing significantly in most countries until 
the mid-1950s. Accelerated economic growth had greatly increased 
the demand for graduates - a demand which could not be met by 
the limited nximber of people trained in pre-war and wartime 
years. Most countries, therefore felt and proclaimed that they 
had a shortage of high-level personnel until well into the 
19^0s* This situation wati itself a major stimulus to the supply 
of graduates. In the 1960b higher education enrolments accelera- 
te-i further - with an annual rate of growth of 8 per cent. As 
a result the outflow of graduates increased further in the mid- 
19fOs, '.'oinparative figuret: are not readily available on the 
growth iu stock of trained people but Ir. Frarx-e and Japan, for 
in8ta:ice, the stock of graauatec increased by about tliree- 
quaj'ters from 19^:0 to 19c9, an.i in the V^ited .-tates the stock 
ir.creaceu ty n.ore t:'.an }.alf. 

Ir. 1)70-7'- there v;ere c:i^y.c of a v/eake::ii:g in the labour 
niurket for hi^-i-ly educate-l people i:: ft few .■■:•'!' countries, e.g. 
■•'ar.ada, the Vnite^i . tates, the Vr.itea Kir.traon; ar;d ;-wede:;, I:, 
all thef:e cour.tries, r.ev/ graduates fro::; higher e-lucatinnal 
ir.Lttitutior.c experier.ce^! lor.^rer delayc 1:. fir.-.linc ;ob;:, ar.i 
ti'.ere waj; joLie eviJcr.oe of •.u:en!plo\-r.er.t arior.t-'^'t eutat.! ii:}.t : 
j';ie:.tiets a:;: fe:.ri::eort; withir. the "riite*: . tares. In rn-^st 
•jour.trietj t:.ere i-j inruf ficle:. v ::.f •^r:r.atior. t'^ tell v/::ether t.;.e 
rolativo i::con.e:: of gr^tduates have L:uffere:, a:.: was^e -iifferei.- 
tial:j are ui-.ually fairly cticky h'ecau:;e of the iJtrer^b'th of pro- 
fess ior.al orfc:ar.icatio:»c-, h'owever, thei*e L-o:ne evl ier.ce of 



gratiuatCG taking jobc below tlielr expectatioufj, and in Japan 
for example (where the nupply o! graduater^ lo very lar^re) the 
(lirroreutiai between emoiumentc of tlioee v/ith liighor and «euon- 
dary education hac teen reduced. 

It uhouli! be noted that mocit or the countries where gradu- 
atei; have experleiiced joh probiemy have in fact been thone in 
v;hi(rh there war; a ^.^eneral r-ecocoiou in eeongmlc activity. Thin 
lb* a fairly new thin^/ for the pout-war period, (5int;e in moi^t 
oth»>r previouL! temporary plia£;eL; of recec:;.:ion, graduate lUiemploy- 
ment hai: not oucurTc?d on any noticeable noale. The recent 
uj\omployment ).a;: in any ca:-'e not been dramatic and wa;i cuohJoned 
by mi^'ratioii and entry into lower-level Jr;ba than were antici- 
pated. However, in the *Jnited .'.tateo, the raackonine in demand 
for r.fie>.tii:ti:; and enrineer-tj v/ar clearly not .juta f;on junotural , 
It jTlemnea alno t'rorn ^}.e taajor *:utbat:k iji ?/overriment-;-pan;:ored 
I'puce a?»d rriilitarj roi:oar.;h px'oject:^, Thi;; had repenruuriont? 
i:. tJ.e ^'nileii Kii.;:jdan: and ',ariada a.': well, becaurie the;^e countricr 
}:ad provL.nifly ;:upplietl f^raauate f.-nu^^'rantf; to the United /tate;], 
?^ if. r!.a:.::e i;. wovf-rnmont policy, which took effect in a 

period of i'e«:eti;;ion ♦ ip probably tno iriain rea:'or. v;).y th*:> problem 
hai- ijo::ie-: lan:er thtxt. it \jic in prt-viou;- pOL;t-v;ar rerefjoioni:, 

I*:* far ui\ Kuropo i;i concerned ♦ it. co-ild he arfu*»d ^hat the 
z'f:\\iv:, ur. '.i.-h*?:- enuca*.J(^:. i;: v;nlikely to fal i bocaui^e the 
i tofk :'r*n! iate;! ] r'»;iatively :.r.it»}. luw<-'j' thar; L.-. the ^'uitt-ti 

• tale;-, v.*:.-.-rv ;*!'a«niatc ii i f i'ei'c:. t i a J i.ave reiriainen ::tai:lc 
fur it-'U';*-.-. i; u powerful axv*;:..'.-:. * , :.\\\ it i:houl : be 

r •o: the -'r.itu: tuUsi; ur.er .^ra-iuu* or J:, job:: with luwer 

. tar-.u: *::.uu tho.:e ♦.m whi»'h European ^'r-aduate.- have tz*aliti iially 
» i'ef:::;:: thai :':urop».- e:.\f'V[:,-^' h pha::*? wiici-e ri'udu- 
:t:-: ior.;- w; 1 I havo \. j \o rrf ::i.;o i , a:. , rhlr ;;:ay wc i 1 

..w*;V»M-, t.h::- pha::o ::.ay vf? 1 1 :e live.!, Lc.-au;:" 

'•!.:.•,;.-!. v;:i! n. * h«; i r f-'l M^r ;i I r'rM|; j fr>::,e!: t.;- \ipv;ar'fl;' , 
»• ' 'A.ll he a ^f-M.; ff,i. t I'a* . ' : * t. J iahu'ir fo:-r-v 

* a •i^''*'- :'--'roo:: w ior ♦ • /oh:- pr<-\ i -^^i-ly allot/a*«- i 

t:\: > •! ; ra :\;a^ ' 1 . 
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Summing up, it seems that the fundamental problem is not 
80 much one of luiemployment, but of better feedback between the 
rapidly evolving labour market, professional qualifications, 
the eupply of eduoation ai;d social demand. Whilst forocasts of 
the likely demand for graduates can play a useful role, the 
experience of the 1960s haB made it clear that manpower plann- 
ing is a rather crude tool which usually implies a rigid view 
of adjustment possibilities or job suDStitutions in the labour 
markets Analysis of costs and benefits as a guide to the plann- 
ing of investments depends upon historical rates of remuneration 
which may change substantially in future. The situation will 
probably never be easy to predict in view of the long lead- 
times involved, but it would certainly be helped by better and 
more frequently collected information on earnings and unemploy- 
ment by level of education and age. Policy-making would also be 
aided by making the cost of education more explicit. More careers 
guidance for students would obviously help. Most important 
of all is the development of more diversified and flexible post- 
secondary structures which enable the individual to adjust his 
qualifications as he proceeds in his career, with much more 
interplay between education and professional experience. A 
development in this direction would indeed seem to offer most 
hope for an effective feedback between the labour market and 
education, 

Post-Formal Education 

There has been a generally rapid growth in facilities for 
post-fornal education in t>£ past decade, whether in the form 
of on-the-job training, part-time cultural activity, or various 
forms of institutional po -t-formal trainifig. A good deal of 
the expansion has been stimulated by legislation, and most of 
these programmes now receive governmeiit finance. In France, 
under the acts of 19c6, 19C9 and 1971, the right to leav^ of 
absence with pay has been guaranteed to all workers up to 2 per 
cent of enterprise payrolle, or ? per cent in the case of 
"cadres". In Germany the "zweiter Bildmigsweg" vaB introduced 
in 1964, which enabled students to prepare for entry to higher 
education without going through the gymnasium, and the Vocational 
Training, Training Promotion and Employment Promotion Acts were 
introduced in 1969. In .Sweden labour training is very important* 



In the United Kingdom, the Industrial Training Act of 1964 
introduced a grant-levy system to facilitate industrial train- 
ing. In Canada the Occupational Training of Adults Program was 
introduced in 1967. In the United States the Manpower Training 
and Development Act was introduced in 1962, and the Vocational 
Education Act in 1963. The last decade was therefore a period 
of particularly intensive activity on the training front* 

Some of these post-formal educational activities are 
cohered by the available statistics of education where they 
involve attendance at courses in public institutions. However, 
many of the activities are organised in the form of on-the-job 
training, or by private sector agencies, such as secretarial 
•schools or by groups such as trade unions and co-operatives, 
which do not figure in ordinary education statistics, so that it 
is very difficult to get an idea of their total scope. In some 
countries information is available which makes it clear that 
these activities involve substantial numbers of people, but as 
the training activity is generally on a part-time basis, the 
figures should be adjusted downwards before they are compared 
with the population receiving full-time education. In i'weden 
for instance, about 2 million people are involved in some kind 
of part-time, post-formal education as compared with 1.5. mil- 
lion in the formal education system, but on a full-time equiva- 
lent basis, the post-formal activity is probably not much more 
than 10 per cent of the activity in formal education. .Surveys 
in -anada and France show that on-the-job training schemes in 
thece couTitries are fairly extensive. In France, a million 
workers are involved in such schemes (about 5 per cent of the 
labour force), and in Canada half a million workers (about 
C per cent of those employed). 

Ir. recent years there has been a growing awareness of the 
need for a more cohei-ent view of these training opportunities 
arid tlie development of a more articulately conceived relation- 
ship between tlien and the fornial education system. The search 
for an enlarged view of education as a life-long process has been 
expressed in the term "recurrent education", a concept which has 
beoi: much discussed ir. Oi':":?(l) and in many countries, e.g. 
Kr'ince, :"candinavia and the United .>tates. In its strongest 



1) .'ee recurrent Education: A strategy for Lifelor.^ Learni: 



form the concept oi* recurrent education Involves not dimply a 
sjupplement to exl.^i^ting educational opportunities, but a najor 
restructuring or Pecondery ar.d higher education p.vograimneu ajid * 
certii'ication prociedurea co as to provide an alternative to 
continuou.s youth eouv.'atjcn, ai- well ac^ a considerable increaae 
In exper.vli ti're on maintenance granta for mature ytudentt*^ wlio 
re-enter education wit}:out ti;e hitherto necessary credentialtw 

The >^UDply of Teachers 

At all levels; of education and in virtually all countries, 
governments have increased the input of real resources per 
pupil, ever the pasit two decadec, teacher input per pupil year 
has ricen about 20 per cent on average in OKi'V coun trier.. The 
change has occurred i:\ all countries anc! at moflt levels of 
education, but has been carried furthest at tl:e pre-primary and 
primary levels. This has permitted a reduction in the officially 
required teac};ing loads, a decrease in class size, and an in- 
crease in the variety of course offerings, Tliore has been an 
Increase in non- teaching personnel and a general improvement in 
the qualifications of teachers and substantial efforts to 
improve curricula, (1) 

:;evertheless, it : Interesting to i.ote the wide range in 
pupil/ teacher ratios in different co^ontries, wr.isji; ?i,ows impli- 
citly the range of different policies whicl: countries pursue. 
We do not knov; what ir:pa:-t these policy differences have on 
pupil performance or what benefits countries have achieve«i by 
using such substantial extra resource:-; to reuuce class size. 
It ir. not; clear how muci: further countries are likely to go in 
Ihir lilreo-^.io;:, wher. t}:ere ai-e yjre:;r/jrei.: to increare tie (s^ln-a-- 
tion budget, e,;7, by increasing the proportion of the population 
which en.joyc eluoationai facilities, parti^'Ularly at the sc'<;o]i- 
iary ar, : higher- level v/here ];upil .'teuoho^- raMo;- are already a 
goo«i deal lov.er ti^ai. at tl-e primary level, 

"hanges in pupLlZ + ^^aoher ra^.ios ar« lar.-ely decided by the 
aut;'.oi-i ties or. the lasis of an ari:e:'.^;:;.ent of re^iagO£;i^al r.eed::, 
the state nf t:,e buiget ar..: jirescurc fror tea -l-.ers' ui.ionr;, it 
would seer* fro::; the evi ience available that a reiJuctlon ir* t::e 



1) . ee 'hapter T:T on ''hanges in t^.e ..uali*:- of Ivhi'.-atio:., 



pupil/teacher ratio has been given higii priority in most ooun- 
triest though it is not yet clear what impact this has had on 
the quality of pupil performance. At all events, there is no 
clear evidence that reduction in clars si2e(l), within the ranges 
now prevailing in ORTj countries, has much direct impact on pupil 
performance. 

It is difficult to asi:esc what changes are likely to ::&vc 
occurred in the level of academic achievement in the past de- 
cade. In moGt ;;ountrie3 the reduction of clans oize was in- 
tended to provide an improvement in quality, and there has aleo 
been an increase in tie ratio of qualified teacliero and in In- 
Service training for teaclierii. However, objective evidence of 
the ijerformance of children in schools is rather difficult to 
find. In the L'nited Kingdom, for example, there are regular 
surveys of reading ability, but their uaefulnesL^ as an indir^a- 
tor har. leer, challenged, l-ixamination performance figures are 
available over long periods of year? for a nun.ber of cour.triofi, 
but ofte:i the marking procedure is itself de£ig>:ed to acriiovo a 
i-teady overall average anJ range of porf ormav.t^e. The only niajor 
conclULUon wi.icli can be drawT. is t^at I'-ere i?: r :> clear evidence 
of significant changes in the quality of pv.pil perTormanoe. 
i^ecently, t-.e 1 KA in .'tockholm lia;; carrier: out a teriet of t:ei;tL: 
of e'lucatior.al performance ir. r.athematics , roa;:ln?r ability, 
i^cienoe, literature, civic euu.-<'jt: , : rev.ei. ai;/: .-in^:! if^r., v.}iioh 
permit a i- ■):af:a:*- i r»on -jf lovc-i:: a:-*. -ev^ruent i?. twelvo of the 
«/K.'i' coun^i ie:-, Che re:;ui*.' fairly wido ran^/e in puv- 

forciar.-re for matl^enaticc: ar:'i fcienoe v.it!.i!i ' iv'i; oo.ir.trier, 
thoui.;; t'.e range La r.ot neru-jy ro v.i ;e a.- i* i r in oom]"tri . or. 
wit:, tr.o lovoloi'inr worli:, i;o:iO^'ally r i^^-a):::::^ , ii.t- 'A:.\ rt-.xxlxi: 
r h:^v; tr. tt uvera^,;e perf or::.ancf> of pupil at t:.e "^erni.ljial j^ecan- 
.rary lovei i.- InweL't x,\ coAntr oc w:;ere t:.G p.roportion of t:.o 
'^t^.^'-'^roup enrolled i:- r.iri., -u^. ti.ore if les:"^ inter-coun wvy 
variatioi: ir. t}.o level of :jerforr;a:i -e of t:.r.- l.irV.ect decile of 
pupiir, r-) It would \.e ::;i;:loav:i?^ to oor.oiu :e t:.at tLe expaiutio:. 
of er.rolr.er.tn lendr to lov.er quality. 

".'y.ere are .several <: imencionr: I'or ;;ud:;i:..: t*f.o qu-ility or 
e^iu -ation. ■ r.e is t:.e avera^re level ol' pupJi perf ortnar.'.'o, wr.ic:. 
dep»?::.::: or. tl.e quali-^y of the fauilitieu ofi'erea, and i.ov: ".ard 

1) i.O !U;?tIjr:r ir. pupi i/teacher rat Lor .:o r.o. al^.ayc fnPt roduo-- 
'jIu^:- ::i7A.'f v.'.ey rr»ay al::o loa.i to a rei:uctior. in teac';.ir..- 
".our:-. 



the pupils work» However, the quality of an education system 
also depends on the degree of variation in pupil performance. 
There will always be a fairly wide range because of variations 
in academic ability. But some education systems seem to widen 
the "natural" range b> procedures such as grade repeating, 
differentiation of pupils into different types of school by 
rigid streaming within schools, and differentiation by sex. 
There are obviously a number of other factors which affect 
quality such as the relevance of the curriculum, the degree to 
which schools develop affective qualities and personalities of 
children. These topics are admittedly of the utmost importance 
but obviously too wide to be discussed here* 

Table 6 



PUPIL/TEACHER RATION; IN OECD COUNTRIEiJ 





1950 


1970 


Average 


Range 


Average 


Range 


Pre- Primary 


?2 


11 - 47 


27 


17 - 51 


Primary 


32 


13 - 45 


27 


17 - ?8 


Secondary 


21 


10 - 40 


13 


10 - 3? 


Higher 


14 


4 - ■sg 


12 


5-26 



Dource : These figures are OECD Secretariat estimates based on 
data from national sources. The figures for 1950 are 
less reliable and cover fewer countries than those for 
1970. 



Chapter ZZ 

THE COSTS QP EDUCATION 



In the course of the 19608, the cost of education increased 
by about 15 por cent a year on average in OECL countries. The 
growth rate has vari'?d by level, being 13 per cent for primary » 
16 per cent for secondary and 20 per cent for higher education. 
This compares with a growth in national product in money terms 
of about 9-10 per cent a year. 

There were several factors behind the rapid growth of 
costs. The growth in enrolments was about 2.4 per cent a year, 
but varied from about 0.5 per cent at the compulsory level, 
4.7 per cent at pre»primaryt about 7 per cent at post-compulsory 
secondary and 8 per cent for higher education. The expansion 
was fastest at the most expensive levels, s.'> a weighted average 
'•-f enrolments is needed to judge the impact that the growth in 
enrolments is likely to havK had on costs. This shows that the 
increase in enrolments accounted for an increase of about 3 per 
cent a year in real costs. 

There was also an improvement in the amount of facilities 
available per pupil. The decline in class sizf^ affected all 
countrjtfs and most levels jf education. Not much direct compara- 
tive evidence is available on n'/n-teaching resources per pupil, 
but if they increased at the name rate a? teacher inputs, the 
rise in all inputs per pupil probably contributed about 1 per 
cent a year to the inorea:;o in the education bill. 

Government expenditure on student naint»^nance and welfare 
in higher educati':n ha3 increased very fast in the past decade, 
and although these items are still nn nore than 15 per cent of 
government current expenditure -n eduoativn, they may have 
added 1 per cent a y»^ar to the annual bill f^-^r education as a 
whole. 

The general experience -^f inflation in 'KCD countries wasj 
something in the 'jrder of 5 per cent a year. This affected all 
levels of education because it led to increa.:en in the price of 
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educational ♦equipment aim books, and to riaet^ in teacher sala- 
ried to keep pace with the rising cost of living* 

Fi.f;aili', education is a nevtov of the economy where product- 
ivity growth, in the sense experienced in the manufacturing in* 

duutry, h^wj /generally nut uccurred. Nevertheless, teacher 
salarieo have ri<::*;n in real termn more or lese parallel with 
thoco in the rest uf.' the <^;onomy, i.e. the education budgets had 
to provide tea^-'hers with a risirfi £?tandard or living ac v/ell as 
the ol'fset to ricint: priijoe mentioned in the previoua paragraph, 
Thia item hac, added about 4 per oent a year to education budgets. 
ThUL* th'j I*"' per fotit avora^a' anMial increaai- in costs in the 
i ft';: van be brukf;n »iuv/ri routj^hly aij Tollows; ^ per cent increase 
a yvaj* duo to {jrowth uT c-nroimontK, 1 per cent to increased in* 
put:> I vr puni.i, L per v;!:! a year to the growth in aid to stu- 
t.k;iit;-t •■ --.'Mt tu *h<: t:*:t\-:i'ai rir»; in pri^•es, and 4 per cent 

tc th> J i-j. !;:•*: iv;. 'y lo/ ; :. '.-duration, 
i?: :i.;j*;.v.' : l.r>I;; •■u?*,r»" fr-ih'.!;: in educrational ^-ostii, all 
•'jf i*a**.or;;J enumerated -:. Mm-^* j r-'-vi j^ub* para/jraphi: n^.-ed to be 
tai:»?fi i'l^o a-.^'''uMn i. • '.r?»:jv. ; r; **::ro lni*?nt i £■? uy t.ortr.ir:*»ci proximately 
by /-jvtjri.rf.v/.l. b-.i? ^-].fif. j:: l;.*:',-oly ^n public prcseure for scliOol 
:;r . v.n*»; : t..- j.lU' ■• i:; n : '^i.al :rjoU:Br. v/hich largely have 

vpe?: 'I' -v.'w^. It j; r'i'; ^o j redi'rt what the I'uture rate uf 

:;'^v;:'. vm-'' li:;';^: v;: I . \ :' tl.»':>; 1;^ ui.y ;:i?^ :kt;ni n^;, it 

Tiik- l.. 1- v- r.-. . ■: 'ri-.^iaU A,' -.di -Dr^i.'d ^t»o/o, the 

^ r'lii^r. • t' f t,;^t .'ra:;.: • ". .;ci-.;:t,; Jiaj 'on-^inued to *ncroa;:o 

::. rv-' ifi't^/.l Kir r----"r**. .:t.«ciy -.ar. .'I.ov.i that th^^ 

rr:.' i ;:t ;-^i:.;t.r.irtt-- e-::-:-; ui'v '^fy tc/;. Thr r?ttt» uf 

V. ■ "-v.- . . r. l-ri:. :\n -i-.: will 

::i..v; lown .: • ■ • . •• • . . ; / -iiu:'-- : t jja." 
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eubcvantial improvementfi in pupil/teachor ration that have al- 
ready been achievodt a more explicit examination of other routee 
to the improvement of quality v;ill be imperative. 

The scope for reduoing the rate of growth ot expenditure 
is probably greatest in higher education v;here eoate per pupil 
year are highest. Ir some countries the average length of first 
de^jree oour5c& is extremely long, e.g. the Netherlands and Den- 
nark, and the I^etherlaiids authorities- have nov/ taken steps to re- 
duce the first phast of f.tudy to four yearc. There Is now a ten-* 
Uehcy to split up couraos into smaller uuita v/hich should give 
tfreatcr f l^^xibi I Lty . It duet; not appear that countriets are con- 
t(.*mp i at! n^.* a rodu -tiuti in Itfiirtli ijludy by shorteniru^ univc-r- 
i:ity va-at.iu/;.j v/hi^h aru iu-:ually uujh lorifyv t>iai. tlioco »flc.ewhore 
in thv edu .-ati'jii c-ystcm and a pr j o ri are not \>.ry i^'odu^: ti vt» a- a- 
•iemicaliy. Other options Tor coot reductioii involve wore wide- 
spread u.?#? -vf modorn tc-chr.ol o<^y , includin?.;: e;iuoatlori throu^fih 
tolevision and otiier forms of mass media. Those are h'tina; tried 
ill Geverul iountrie;:, notably in "TclffKolle^c" in Germany and the 
Open Univ^jrsity in the United Kin^idom, thouijh it is too early yet 
t'j ijay v/hat :mpa,-t the^t.- new meaia are likf?ly to havo on unit 
•o^tii -'awI v/rioth-n' they will luv/ex- ••oBt.'i at all. 

Ko:v intMislvv use of .i-'hool a:;;! uu*v-;rijity buildin/::: *an be 
a-'i I..v--ti b.v *:ot:»*r •o-ur-liriciticn oV th« di:Ttar'nt f:oi;ia'l : ro- 
;;ra;;u;;e^. T::u .v^l:. i .^t: .:at i oi; a:.d variety cl* :. rovirjion now b^fing 
:vx'lii It. jt> -..r.dary joli^oKr .'o.| i^-d with t::e >\:.t\r ii^mand for 
r:i •! . ! t. Ivv't Vcv .-Oi. t inu i :.: * a^-j I *. vc j v-it. ; niy.i :".-.'r-.rj lion la.: i^jd 

■ o jr. ii.-'!--'i.j:>..- :nr.-M. rt i:i • ... /.'i. ;■■■!• us- ."•hO(/; i: c i by 
* • ty . Thi;- i ;j :■ yo::.; ::oi\. .■■ ■ i v i or-rt i rm i 

■ -v:.-;!.-*!' -o?.,.-;! U'- :ct t.: . K;i',*t; li:*-!*-- :j ih*- r»-r.Hi i s'.il; n?. r.ot ^niy 
•■•,'it K'::-: ■ -u-;.:.. ; :a;. r' . ;ju ' ■.. i;* t I'ro::. the ; i'O- 

-r. •■u.-:iv ■^ ;•■ I-;?. •• vj-; ■■a ; -.r.o 1 (ifid .■-.Iturai 
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and administrations with varying interests and responsibilities. 
Added to these are problems of ovmerehipi management t dlstribu** 
tlon of capital, nmning and maintenance co8t8.(1) 

It is sometimes argued that costs could be reduced in 
higher education by a reduction in drop-out rates. However, drop- 
out rates cannot be used as indices of efficiency because the 
variations arise mainly from differences in policy. For 
example, the French university eystem is open to everyone with a 
baccalaureat and the British university system is more selective, 
lower drop-out rates in the United Kingdom do not therefore re- 
flect greater productivity. The "open door" system practised in 
Continental Burope and the United States means that many candi- 
dates are admitted who cannot complete the course. The social 
cost of these systems is the output that the student would have 
produced if he had been working, and outlays for his incomplete 
education. On the other hand, selective systems reject some 
people who might have earned a degree, and the loss of their 
potential earnings is a significant loss to society. 

As conventionally measured, public and private spending on 
education represent about o per cent of the gross national product 
of OECD countries. On a more comprehensive view the figure would 
be considerably higher for three reasons. In the first place, 
about 60 million pupils are above the age of compulsory schooling 
and allowance should be made for earnings they would have had if 
they worked. Secondly, some argue that an estimate should be 
included for the rental value of educational buildings. This is 
difficult to asaesc as tiit* buildings often have no alternative 
conauercial use, but they sliould not be considered as a free 
resource just beoauso the rental coat is not made explicit by 
present 'jonventioiis of public accounting. Finally, the educa- 
tional pro'.-ess includes a v/ide range of activities outside the 
existing purview of c-duoation authorities. On-the-job training 
ar.d aauit *,'dUv:atiou various kihd^ and, in sone countries, pre- 
prinary education, are handled by other ministx^ies. Allowance 
for theso *'p<fri;horai" forms ol' edu.-aticn --culd sometimes add 
conciderabl:,- to •>xi3tii;t^ bud^etij. 



^) .^n trends concerning educational building see Chapter III, 
section or. Irrproverents in Jchool building, f.ee also 
School I^uildino: Hesources and their .■•'ffective 'Jse . OECI), 
raris, 1966. 




When these various components of cost are added together 
they suggest that education is an activity that absorbs about an 
eighth of the iiiCoir.*.- ur potential income of the OECD area. But 
it should be stressed that it is di*'ficult to express education's 
claim on resources very precisely. If earnings foregone and im- 
puted rent are included as part of the cost of education, the 
total should not be related to GNP» but rather to GNP augmented 
to include these and some other imputable items. Furthermore, 
education budgets are not always comparable between countries - 
welfare payments for school meals and milk are much bigger in 
some countries than in others. Expenditure on research also 
varies a good deal from country to country and often a large part 
of it is financed outside the educational budget. 



Chapter III 



CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURES AND TH THE 
QUALITY OF EDUCATION 



The preceding analysis shows how continued educational 
growth over the last twenty years, both in terms of numbers of 
children and equality of opportunity, has been accompanied by 
major organisational and structural changes ♦ The broad nature 
of these changes, the extent of which varies in the Member 
countries (and in fact partly reflects a country* s stage of 
educational development), emerges clearly from the analysis. 
These structural ^"velopments have necessitated equally signi- 
ficant, though less clearly perceived, pedagogical changes. 
The traditional systems of education, with dominantly Elitist 
goals, are being thereby transformed into ones where a broadly- 
based r»quality of opportiinity is the central objective. More 
flexible educational structures and practices have been recog- 
nised as a necessary condition for education to meet the vary- 
ing needs of the mass of young people now being retained in the 
educational system. 

Structural Changes 

The main trends and issues in structural development have 
been analysed in considerable cletail in previous OECD 
reports(l); only the most salient points relevant to policy 

need th*}r'?f :»ro b*** tak^m up h^?re. 

At the rre-nrimary level , wher*^; the analysis foresees 
rapi'i -rr ^wtJ: in most countries during the ViVOs, now pedicles 

1^ 3o^» in particular C-^nforoncc -n Policies f :r Educational 

^fi::''^^^'*.," ^/^^*^y^L^^P"^^'' r:ducational Policing tor the 1^70g . 
nK^:D, Fans, VjY1 ; Devolopment of oeconaary feducalion: ' "' 
Tr n-is an^l Impl ications , OECD. 1 '^eO; D(;Vt,l^p,7ioni n{ \tlahev 
Kfiucatl^n 1950-1007; Analytical Report s 6'£Cb. 1^71: ^>¥r>warH 
New Structures of Post-secondary Education", OSCD Document, 
Recurrent Education, r^. cit. 
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are in the course of being defined in many countries. Wide 
variations exist between countries as to the relative importance 
attached to the main goals served by early childhood education, 
e.g. compensation for social and cultural disadvantage, service 
to the family, early social and cognitive experience for the 
child. However, behind such varied goals lies growing recog- 
nition of the need for professionally supported growth in these 
critical years of the ch*.ld»s cognitive, social and emotional 
development. If this is the case, policies will be needed to 
ensure the effective pursuit of the specific objectives of early 
childhood education and its co-ordination with the succeeding 
years of compuisory education. 

Up to now, it is at the compulsory school level that the 
structural impac*: of educational expansion has been most felt. 
The two main features have been; 

a) the extv^nsion of compulsory schooling, generated 
largely by increased voluntary enrolments, and 
resulting In the gradual merging of primary with 
lover secondary education; 

b) postponement of selection :vc this level so as to 
provide a longer period of common educational 
experience for all children, as a necessary foundation 
for both academic as well as professional training. 

Whether through comprehensive schools or flexible parallel 
educational streams with transfer between them, the aim has 
been to give children from different social classes a more equal 
chance, particularly as between the genera^ /academic and te^^h- 
nical/vocational streams. And although the main debate has 
been on different types nf schools, the fundamental underl:^ing 
issue is whether or not schools can pr'^vide learning opportu- 
nities suited to the varying needs of the children themselves, 
rather than to the needs of selection into the upper secondary 
r post-secondary institution'". 

Two major problems arise here. First, the traditional 
acadonic curriculum is unsu' able for a large number of ado- 
I'^roonts, JO that the atter.^ to provide more relevant courses 
frr them t»^nds to reinforce sooial selection. L5econdly, the 
att^^mpt to rrr-ve from separate streams to classes ^f children 
o3 varying bar?krround and ability appears to run into diflinul- 
ties beoauso i' needs a n'lv peda'^^gical approach. Thus, behind 
the structural changes lies a func anienx .1 peda^- ^^inal question: 
can we accept the varying needs of individuals in a pluralistic 



^^ciety, offer a variety of choice in coursofli and promote the 
personal development of young people by pedag^^gical methods 
which allow more influence over her or his owi; learning? The 
anawer would of course imply fundamental changes in the tradi- 
tional academic ciurriculum and in the traditional role of the 
teacher. 

These problems are particularly acute for the large nxunber 
of »»low ability'^ pupils, mainly from socially disadvantaged 
families, who leave compulsory education without formal educa- 
tional qualifications, marketable skills or propensity to return 
to education at a later stage. 

Th.> lemma becomes sharper when one moves to a considera-* 
tion of the upper secondary education level s At this lev*.! , 
difficulties of integrating the academic (i.e. preparation for 
entry into higher education) and the technical/vocational 
(i.e. labour market orientation) streams have been experienced 
in a number of countries. Many have set up a more polyvalent 
structure of educational options and offerings in order to com- 
bat ."ocial selection without depriving thp economy of needed 
miiidle-levol manpower. But in-built sc'^ial preferences and 
incentives seem to sustain the status differentiation of insti- 
tutions and result in a drift towards the more traditiv*)nal 
institutions* In other countries, the trend has been to provide* 
for a sirTnif leant portion of the pupils of this age ^rroup, 
.ppurtunities for part-time educaticn and training in conjunc- 
tion with employment. Here again, the options are limited in 
torns vf li t'e- chance f?* and car^'sr cbjices seem to be irreversibly 
determined at this juncture of the individual's development • 

A likely implication -jf these trends is that those count- 
rieb which are approaching universal education up to this level 
will need to develop educational options which '^nabl** people to 
return to 'Education lator, ther»*by av iding '•l-ad-Mnd^^ in their 
peri^onal dev'?lopnient . Any widespread application f this prin- 
ciple could Dean a major restructuring of th^? wholf; nf tho post- 
::onpuli: .ry education sector, inclu-iinf: hi;*h*?r and adult »iduc!a- 
li.n. i'-a-lin^: towards a syoter. jf r o u r r o n t 1 u c a M c n . 

Heourrent education wuuld, in this context, fulfil a tw<^- 
i' 11 r. It.'. First, it would ' iTor a c^.'oond chance to ihon*.- 
adults wJr.'iSo lif ♦--chances ^n^. career options are restricted by 
virtuv '.i their earlier eiucati ,nal experience. It would 
enatl*.' education to /'ive satisfac* if^n to annirati ons and rnoti- 
vati--n3 arisinc^ in the course cf pr*'f easional career and lif*? 



experience, Tn many Member countries such second chances will 
have to be offered primarily at the level of upper secondary 
education programmer* Secondly, it would diminish the irrever- 
6ibl»5 character of early educational choicer* 

In upper secondary education (tht» 16-19 age group) thia 
raleos intricate pr'. blems concerning the t;ption0 available to 
ntudentSt ae well as the educational find other experience (work* 
but also tjocial experience) to be offered. Polyvalent and truly 
equivalent programmes ' * ^.l be needed whi^jh cover a wi der range 
of options than is at present available. Further, iT the choice 
between further study or a first job is to be made real, the 
possibility of a return to studies by those opting for work will 
need to be built int . the system. 

The above trends raise the central issue of the links 
betv/een upper secondary and p-^st-secondary f.'ducationt Whether 
or not a policy of recurrent education would promote a bf-tter 
balance betwf^en the two, the strains created by massive indi- 
vidual demand for educational opportunities at the post- 
secondary level are appar*>nt in most countries. Sveryv/hore 
there have been difficulties in adjustin*-.: the system to make it 
relevant to thes** n(?w 'lemands, and no country can yet claim to 
have solve-3 the prjbletn of ei'fectively relatln^r hi*T:her education, 
the aspirations .:f individuals and the ne.^ds and uLiiorptive 
capacity f society for qualified people. 

Traditionally, the system has been divide4 int'^ main «e«?- 
tor.-: on^.'f lar^^ely oriontod towards vocati-^u and ooncern»^d 
primarily with t^fchnical and teaohor training, is r.^nerailly 
under close governmental control; the second, comprising mainly 
the university sector, has enjoyed relative freedom in pursuing 
broader educational t?oals in tearhiiu; and r«?search. In spite 
ijf a trend in many countries ^..wards a diluti ;n '^f this binary 
stru'^tural fran^v/ork, different instituti-^nal typo:-, creatinf: 
distinct "chann»'lc" v/ith cl»^ar dif f '•-r'^nc'^js ^'f r^'^cial, aca<i^'mic 
and professional status, stili preva!!! in r.c*?t countries. 

The response to this has been .--rowin*^ reco^^nition ^ f t}ie 
need for iiversif ication . Tn praotioe this has mf>ant t>v» nctti.,/ 
up f new hif^her education instituti ns tc meet jpecial needs 
and/'^r tare^et pv.pul^'ti-ns : the intr-ducti..n 'f reformed r new 
programmes within ey.iotlr.e^ri Institutions : and a mov^.' towards 
olOL*-r affiliation with iihilt '^'lucati^n rro^'ramn'-jj, with :'r»»ntor 
fr»M"i. m f r/v»vr.ont in b'-th y .uth and adult la'^'^'rarrxie::, bas^vi .-n 
transf ^.-rable <)rodi+3 f'^r work :l ne r int^'^rr.vd latr- quuliri- 
oati ns. Thv tre i, in '.th.r-r v/ rl/, i:\ * v/ur;.' rr^'atr-r 



diversification of access and options to higher educatioiM in 
terms of space, time and study. 

It is as yet too early to assess what the likely success 
/f this move may be. Some existing evidence suggests that the 
prevailing value and reward structures, which separate the 
universities from the rest of the system, constitute an obstacle 
to the development of such diversified systems of mass 
higher education. However, a considerable number of imaginative 
nffv» policies are now in the early stages of development, and 
it is possible that the necessary incentives can be provided 
by which u diversified poflt-secondary education system may 
become acceptable as an efff>ctive and equitable alternative to 
tho traditional one. 

Thr- Search for Curriculum Relevance 

The array of socio-economic developmeutr and advancements 
v/hich form the back;7round to recent *?ducatlnnal growth, changes 
in the demands and needs of society and of the Individuals who 
function within it havo all n*^eoPcitat.nl a re-^xamination and 
r».- iv^anisati (in of the core of the ■ rganlsed teachin^Vlearning 
^roo*»ssoy, which rnvolvoo around problems f th*? curriculum. 

r.ain tr»rntl.? in j3oh'"''Un!: ^iurin/f th»? last two decaden, as they 
have ^ffe^tpd the ""irt-if^ulum nnd the major areas of change, and 
vvhlf^fi v;ill oontinu*' to int*lu<-n>? ^-urri ruium tievelopmont well 
Int. tho 1 :j havo bc-*;]i analy.:-* i in ''on:-.id**rahl'» u.'tail in a 
cjori-j c f -^pAli) studios. (1) 

The ishift in curriculum c no*^!rn v/hich has been takinf: 
pla>- .^an b».* briefly sanu;:'?ci up t'""i 1 -v/i^ i in tiu.^ 1 ^'^w,^ and 
•arly 1 ?C"S, wh^n tho aeaioinic 'urricuiurr* wat; tho pride of most 
:-yj*:on:a and i.r.tolle«.jtual dovol ir)r:;^nt trio ovorridin^' jiurposo of 
tr.o ivjh ^1, the er;ph«i-'.i;j was on upiiatin?; rf subject «:ontont to 
?at,cr; up with tho latoiit 'if^v*;l'''pr:.*^nt j in knowlo/i^.*o . This was 
:ar tioularly in acience and mthematicf;, w^.ich wore tho 
rr^.a.) r pre ocupati-.n in tho pont-sputnlk pori -d. Rapiri educa- 
*i nal :^r- v^th and chan?/in*^ c ci ;-o':-^n' mic c ircumatancois l-^d 

1) 3*^0 •.Rpo !ially: Currioulurr. Imrr-^v^ncnt an] Educati-'nal 
Iz-v-I -r^rnon^ t • KCT). l ^66; Tho ^'aturo >f the 'Jurriculurri F^.-r 

r:i/:hUos and ()nwar-iQ . (-Kwl)/ :f:kI . I'^V-'; St;/1os --f Curri^•M ^ 
D> v- l'-onont , y.nD/'lVMl, Kducn^.i- nal 7o--'hn' V r;/ : 

7:.v D*';:irtr! ani Iinplf-m-.-ntati n Loarr.inr Z:/rt"VA/. , ^ KOP/": Kit 1 , 
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to increased attention a© to how the scope of the curriculum 
could be broadened to encompass socio-economically relevant 
problems. This has been accompanied by recognition of the need 
* to adjust the curriculum to the varying needs and personality 
of the individual, the development of new styles of learning 
emphasising independent learning and leading to individualised 
curricula, without neglecting the socialising role which the 
curriculum should retain in a pluralistic society. 

These developments have been accompanied by efforts to use 
educational technology - the computer, the language laboratory, 
television, etc. - as great potential inroads which would change 
the nature of the teaching/learning process. This has not 
proved to be the case, partly because the educational system 
has not been able to accommodate these technologies, and partly 
because the technologies themselves have not yet demonstrated, 
despite considerable experimentation, that they can do better 
than the more traditional approaches within the system. The 
technologies are certainly not dead but their usefulness will 
need to be radically rethought in the coming years, with par- 
ticular reference to the specific educational tasks, such as 
the mass education of adults, for which new technologies may be 
particularly effective. 

The stages indicated above have, to varying degrees, 
affected all levels of education against the background of 
strong historical and cultural traditions which still condition 
the prevailing value structures in education in different 
societies. When compulsory education was limited to the primary 
stage, its main purpose was literacy and numeracy; the non- 
compulsory secondary stage that followed was basically an 
"academic" curriculum designed on a subject discipline basis 
with an ultimate eye to university education. Technical and 
vocational courses were separate and held in low esteem. When 
compulsion was extended to the first ^ades of the secondary 
staple, the existing "academic" curriculum was largely adopted 
despite its inappropriateness for a large number of 'Children; 
vocational education remained neglected and debased. One major 
trend has been to modify this curriculum in the direction of 
making it rel^^vant to those children who will either go no 
further in school or only to sixteen. There has also been a 
gradual merging of general/academic with technical/vocational 
education within a growing orientation period of common educa- 
tional experience. 



Closely linked with this has been a general movement, at 
all stages, to make the currioulura more relevant to the age, 
understanding and interests of children and less to the future 
development of the subject disciplines. Thus, fundamental 
changes have occurred at the primary level in a number of 
Member countries, almost unnoticed and without a vast investment 
of funds or any specific political decisions. These changes 
have been marked by a movement away from a subject-centred 
curriculum towards one which is child-centred, to an attempt to 
base the learning of the child on his own interests and to pro- 
vide the atmosphere in which he can best learn. Recently the 
emphasis for a basic change in educational offerings has moved 
down into the pre-primary area, due to the belief that inter- 
ventions to support the growth of the child should be made as 
soon as possible before the effects of social and cultural 
deprivation become difficult to counteract. 

A similar trend is beginning to affect the nature of school- 
ing fcr the 16-19 age group. The dichotomy between the overtly 
academic nature of schooling for one group of pupils and the 
vocationally oriented courses for others at this age has long 
been under scrutiny. There is a search for a better mix of 
studies to combat social selection, to diversify the options 
available as between "regular" schooling and other kinds of 
further education. 

Behind thes'? trends lies a considerable broadening of the 
concept -f the objectives of education and their relative 
importance; for example, that understanding is more important 
than repetition; that learning how to learn is more important 
than what is learnt; that the development of the individual, hif 
attitudes, Ms standards, is as important as the acquisition of 
knowledge; that expression and creation should be enjoyed by all; 
that oral skills are as - or more - important than written skills 
for the average person. 

Parallel to the pressure for change arising from a recon- 
sideration of objectives is the pressure for new understanding 
of how children learn. Most importantly this has involved the 
recognition of the key role of motivation and the intelligent 
use of the natural interests of children. Again, active learn- 
ing in \ich the student interacts directly with materials - 
books, work sheets, etc. - with other students, with teachers, 
is recognised as more effective than passivo learning .In which 
children receive information from a teacher. The ''discovery" 



of principles by pupils can lead to better motivation and under- 
standing than explanation by a teacher. Finally, children learn 
at different rates and in dlfforont ways both because of differ- 
ences in ability and interest but also from day to day 
according to theJ.:' concentration: therefore the "locketep" 
process of class teaching in which all children proceed at a 
given pace has to give^ way to a more flexible system of indi- 
vidualised or small-^roup learning. 

Out of these pressures for change have emerged new subject 
content, new ortcanisatlon of certain subjects in integrated 
groups, new methvirU". in the organisation of teaching and learn- 
ing. Curriculum -i^-v -1 ^niaont haa thus gradually begun to 
respond by atter!;pt.: t t\ot up pro,i(?cts which ■3'^v»':r broader aroat-; 
of the curriculum, v't; n^^h thi^'s tr'^nd in thwartf^d hy the r.till 
zeal' USly guarir-J subject discipline. 

In sumiT:ary, a picture of education in schoi^ls is emerging 
which reflects the following characteristics, which are likely 
to be the major fcrnt^s for change in the next two decades: 

- the sch-^ol in b^^rroming increasingly regarded more as an 
agent of change, '..t at least a muans by which both the 
individual and socioty can accoraraodato chango, than as 
a tran.^imitter of the culture; 

- stress is being placed on a curriculum relevant to the 
manifold f^oals of education and extending learning 
-opportunities over a lifo-time: 

- thus, the curriculuiL, particularly at secondary level, 
is b^/O'.-rnim: a br-ad --^no, ?h' ices bving delayf>d and 
?pti k'^rt i-pf^n: 

- --uch basic airr.'.^nfrions of pr^-a^-nt •'■iucational ctructur^rs 
as -^xaminaticn practic'^n, a.-::- j. r.- nt '^f progr^^ss, time 
schedulos, fr -upinr: praoti-^rC! , aoooinin' dation are bfin^' 
radically -^/iciri;''? i ; 

- ^•In^hasis is fthiftinr fVnTi ^-?achinr: to learnin^^; fr:rr. the 
l^•arnin^: i' f«'i':*:^ t-. *:h^} un-i^^rstanfiiiii' ■ f princlpl'-^r, 
fvr. tho loarr.inj: of >nT.wlo i;V' t ■ I'^arninr h^w t'> l*arn. 
fr :n tho <i'?qrii.;i ti^'^n f >n :v/l tr the ieveloprr.ont f 
p.^r:: ^nal an«l r .'^ial ?ttti ^u-'I-.-l*: 'ill t.r'.->.-*- nr* r*-rf loc*.-^! 

in a '•ri.an:*' + w=iV'!:- in-i-r-.v. i-nt 'in: /^.all -rrMip learnin.*; 

- +>*^ ;•■?}■. :. v;^ i I'T.r V.- ■ V'''*riv\-'\ l:: a ? • v.r.MT: i y 
*n it:: v.'n, u .:^at*- v/i'r.in t::- .:ta».-- v;:tr. itf: wn r'i.loj, 
Iv n w :;-. ir..' r:-".'n a.-^ an v:<l^?nL-i ">n f r.h'*^ ■•'*.r:uT.-ini ♦ y, ar. 

p-.n syntor. v/i.ioh fonr.s a rart \h In \h.i:: 



regard, roles and relationships, reoponsibilities for 
deciGion-'nialcing, policy determination, and even instruc- 
tion are extended beyond the traditional boundary of the 
school; 

- a greater understanding has emerged of the Ireas- 
Ing power of the informal education system, particularly 
of the mass media; with this comf^s perhaps a conscious 
attempt to U30 this informal system as an instrument for 
- . r a supplement to - the formal system. 

Qualitative Chanf?es in the Teachin/t Foroo 

The teacher recruitment eff(^rt, v/hich f^howa significant 
MV(?rall improvement in teacher/student ratio?) in the late 1960s, 
was all the more substantial in that it had to offset, in a 
number of countries, the deterioration which had occurred in 
such ratios in varying degrees between '^•>^0 and 1965.(1) In 
View of the primacy of this objective, it is understandable 
that other qualitative changes directly concerning the teaching 
force could only be implemented in more recent years # Such 
chani^es have been increasingly facilitated by a rise in poten- 
tial teacher supply consequent on the growth and restructuring 
of p/st-sec-^ndary education. 

In the first place, ^ver recent years, the percentage of 
teacher-" regarded as "rmquallf ied" under national recruitment 
retell la-^l on r: hap fallen. In primary education, this percentage 
is C'^ldom above 10 por oent. While the improvement is also 
crinsid'-'rabl" in secondary education, it is more un»^ven at this 
level, innofar as certain countries ^till have difficulties in 
r'?crufMnr teaoh'^rs f :?cion*,ific and t^-^^ni-^al nubjectfj and of 
ar*;- and '^raftr.. Alth-.u^^h qualif ica».i' r'-quir<;montn are not 
■ r:^:id in hi^rri-i* '••duo'iti ^n, it rjh- ui ! t.*r/ vU\*'l':r.ii [u- notr-d 
that in alr.^-^t. all Memb'?r countries, it i3 th" disproportionate 
Incr-r/.tLio in ih*i oatf;,'. ri'*:: -^'f I'.wer fitatu:; ?..r:' nn^l that ha» 
rriHi- i p f:sibli- tr. mo'; t tf;aoh*;r d-nan 1 -xwi v i^taff/stia- 

\'-r\* r-h^i :: at the t*--rtiary l-v;l. 
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Secondly, this development has been accompanied by the 
upgrading of certain teacher training institutions, particu- 
larly primary teacher training colleges • where the trend now is 
for the provision of essentially post-secondary r^nursps* In 
some countries, this trend has been accompanied by the creation 
or strengthening of links with the university; in a very few 
countries, such training colleges have actually been integrated 
into the university. Similar changes have occurred in the train- 
ing of teachers of technical and arts and crafts subjects, in 
order to bring recruitment of these categories of teachers 
closer to the level of teachers of general subjects. 

Thirdly, in order to give greater prominence to general 
education and the new disciplines necessary for greater cohe- 
sion of theoretical and practical training, the duration of the 
latter has recently been extended in training coll»?ges for 
teachers of primary and sometimes of short- or first-cycle 
secondary courses, A similar but less marked trend has been 
recorded for future teachers of traditional secondary classes 
who receive more extensive practical training after and/or 
during their years at university, in close contact with the 
schools. 

Despite these manifest chcnges, recent work by the 0ECD(1) 
has brought out the latent disparity between the new role of tho 
teacher os it emerges from the implementation of educational 
reform plans and the means *• particularly at the i^^vel nf train- 
ing - by which he can be enabled to perform such a role efficient- 
ly. Not enough attention, for example, has been paid to changes 
in teachers' attitudes and behaviour as a necessary condition 
for innovation; only in a very few exceptional cases has any 
consideration been given to the training and attitudes '^f 
teacher-trainers. Recognition of this deficiency has spread to 
the entire higher education sector and a few countries aro 
currently examining means of improvin^^ teacher recruitment and 
training for a rapidly ^-volving poot-sr-condary education. 

A younger tea-ihin^^ force, resulting fr^^n the massive 
recruitment drive, means that more teachers, trained according 
to standar'is that havo nn thf; whole remained traditional, will 
stay on longer in a system that has to ohang*» and in which -^n^* 
of the principal af^ents of ohan^^'? is the teachor. Only an 
intensive programme of in-service training can meet this n'">d. 



1) The Toaoh^r ani Kiucational Change: A New hole . nriiK, 
faris, 197il. 



To offset the lower qualifications resulting from periods of 
shortage, and also to encourage teachers to adjust to their 
new functions, many countries have initiated, frequently in 
conjunction with the teachers* representatives, refresher 
courses to be taken inside and/or outside their teaching 
assignments. Such activities are indicative of gaps in initial 
training, and pilot experiments are being developed in some 
countries with a view to its reform. However, owing to lack of 
co-ordination and inadequate resources, these activities have 
not yet given the full results expected. Behind such efforts 
lies the difficulty of clearly determining the teachers* own 
needs. Recent progress in securing participation of the Vari- 
ous groups concerned in schnnl development - particularly of 
teachers • might point the way to how the efforts which have 
been made for some time now in the continuing training of 
teachers can be rendered more effective. 

Improvements in School Building 

The developments outlined above have led to completely new 
approache;? to the problems of school building and are reflected 
In r.any different ways in recent sch-^ol plans. Standard class- 
r.-:me have given way to a grvat varitty 'jf forms of teaching 
jpa'*.'. There are ttill areas for formal instruction, lectures 
:r d^monstrati -^ns, but these are replaced in part by space for 
work in sr.all rroups, for discussions, for seminars; by space 
for independent study and investigation; by working space for 
teams of teachers to discuss common projects and prepare teach- 
in(r materials; and by opecial areas to accommodate the new 
teachinr^/learnin*^ resources. Such variety aims at providing a 
?l'Ser natch between the vastly increased ran^e of educational 
a-tivities and the corresponding^ facilities needed in terms of 
rpatlal requirements, equip.-nont and furniture, Sr^rvices and 
'-•nviron.Tiont . 

'I^uplod to this is the emergence • f much deeper and less 
r-r'ilarly -ellular plans arising from the n*;ed to .'losely 
int.-rr^»lat.- comparatively lar^e aroas f accommodation and 
refl-'-tin^: the tr^nU away from ripid fjubj. ct specialisation 
t.M'aric the in^-^t^ratir/ii .if ac li vi A corrim''n th'^rae uiscern- 

is -ift-n a quality ..f ind*'t^^rnjnation. reflecting the need 
f^r t-achers t^ be abl*^ j-jize a learning opportunity and to 
struorur'- a toaohln^^ jituaM^ii ar un i it. The breakdown f the 



class^oentred structure demands alternative approaches to the 
problems of administrative and pastoral organisation: each 
pupil roust have a place with which he can identify - a "home*' 
or "base" in which he can meet his friends, keep personal pes- 
seosions and where he can find and be found by the member of 
staff responsible for his welfare and progress in the school. 
In addition, the changing relationships between tearrher and 
pupil call for an ambiance less institutional in character than 
is often the case. Carefully chosen furnishings and finishes 
holp ^^ivo a more domestic feeling; soft upholstery, carpets, 
curtains and pictures increasingly form a part of thd vocabulary 
of cch'^ol building design. 

The search for new answers to the new problems necessitates 
a 'Tortain freedom of choice for school building • ^signers and a 
consoqutjnt plurality of solutions. It can only be successful 
If backed by strong research and development work) the oon- 
tinu us analysis of educational and technological developments; 
the t(?sting of the results of those investigations in individual 
projects; and f^^edback of experience gained. This requires wide 
participation and consultation in decision-making by public 
representatives, officials, parents, teachers?, etc., and new 
forms of collaboration between educationists, administrators 
and ar rhite^?ts. 

All this takf?s considerably more effort and time than In 
the past and points to the necessity for long-term planning 
and programming of school building investment so that suffi- 
cient time can be given to the consultation, briefing and d'^- 
sign 3tag*>? at the level of the individual school. The economic 
rrocurement of school buildings and the effective matching of 
fa'?ility provision to the new educational requirements will 
thus, in the final analysis, be determined by the ability of 
the institutional arrangements to adapt to the changed and 
■Jhanj^in^: conditions. 

tirv; -^h j'?ctiv--^?: f'-'r Educativ'^nal Change - The Emergen^.^e -^f !Jew 
f^tru : turo:; Rf.L-ear?h, Devol ipnc-nt and Inn?vation 

Tho above tr» nds ;jhov; that the rapid *.]jrowth (jf education 
in the lant tv:'^r.ty yearr in the OEOD countries has resulted in 
a f 't-rniidahlo array of ehanges in all aspects of the '.'ducational 
pro.7^*33. It is equally clear, however, that no country has yet 



succeeded in finding a way of systematically improving the 
effectiveness of education in relation to its new role in 
society. 

Since 1945, and especially during the 19608, there has 
been a rapid growth of educational research and development (in 
the region of bOO^SOO per cent) mainly towards R&D directed 
to the solution of practical problems in the educational system, 
as against the more traditional academically oriented research • 
The trends in this direction have been reviewed in an OECD 
survey. (1) In spite of this apparently spectacular increase in 
effort, however, the proportion of resources allocated to 
R ft D in relation to total education budgets remains, in most 
countriea, surprisingly low(2); moreover, no country appears 
as yet to have found a satisfactory solution tc he problem • f 
relating R & D to policy objectives. 

One of the reasons for this is the realisation that, 
whilst research and development can play an important role in 
changing educational systems, other factors for change (such as 
the training of teachers and the decentralisation of decision- 
making) have to be brought into the picture. The consequence 
has been that Member countries are increasingly searching for 
policies for innovation, in which R&D plays an essential but 
not exclusive role. New institutions have emerijHd in many 
iountries, and new rolf.-s havft ber^n asGl/;:n^^ii ♦h»' *'Xi;:tin,«^ 
armn '-if educational administration. Th-r>»> ran^:** Vvr-.w, the 
Swedish concept of "rolling reforrr."; the United Kin^jdom's 
emphasis on the encouragement and support of initiatives in the 
schools themselves, via a Schools Council; the endeavour of the 
United States* federal authorities to use H & D as the means tjf 
stimulating the change process in the American school system, 
leading to the recent establishment a National Institute of 
Education, and the establishment in Prance of new institutions 
to friv^} logistic support to a series jf fundamental educational 
rofoms at the national level. At the international level, the 
OKCD Centre for Educational K.j3earch and Innovation wa;^ ••stab- 
lir5h'?d in 1967 to devel .p co-operation betw^xjn Member irountrioij 
in those fields. 

These d*^»velopm<;nts are now so wid»*.spr».»ad that they amount 
to a concerted ond^^av- ur tc transform the structur*? r^f 

1) "Hesearch and Development in Kducatior;" , Ob:*h Document, 
Paris, 1 ;74. 

:•?) For the majority of the European Member count rieii, the pro- 
portion is between .1 and per cent. 



educational administration in such a way as to ensure a con- 
tinuing and effective process of change. An OECD report on 
Strategies for Innovation in Education(l) attempts to draw the 
lessons from the various experiments at the central, regional 
and local loveln in OECD countrlcc to initiate and implement 
educational changes. 

These t^fforts in education to develop an effective innova- 
tive process are part of a wider process of social change. New 
patterns of growth, which reflect the increasing importance of 
social objectives and aspirations in the OECD countries, are 
leading all countries to commit an incrt'^asinp' share of national 
resources to sectors such as education, health and the urban 
environment. Ways and means of ensuring the effective use of 
these growing expenditures has become a high priority for 
governments. The definition of effectiveness and therefore the 
directions of innovation have to reflect both the community's 
options with regard to a future society, and the growing par- 
ticipation ^f individuals in decisions which affect their daily 
lives. Further, the development cf t} se new social services 
in education, health an'i many other fields, is leading to new 
fonas of mixed public and private initiative which defy the 
classical differentiation between the public and private sector. 
In sun, pvlicies for innovation in social areas such as :Juca- 
tion and health must be interrelated and come to mean nothin/^ 
less than policies to formulate and promote the fundamental 
social changes which will be a central issue in the 1970s. 

In this connection, the analysis in the report would seem 
to imply that the most challenging force for educational innova- 
tion in the 1970s will be the recognition that education and 
training are a right of adults as well as of youn^^ pe--ple. For 
this will change not r.niy the objectives of educational policy, 
but also the instruments available to governments for achieving 
these objeetives, the public and private resources available to 
the education and training system, and the institution;; (muoh 
wider than schools and universi .ies ) involved in th»? ''duoational 
•-n ieavour. 



1) Case Studies of Eduoati'.'nal Inn*v'd*:i V lur.v- lY. nnCD/'lKkl, 
Paris, M7^. 
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Australia 
Austria 



Belgium 



Canada 



Denmark 



Finiaiid 



Figures supplied by the Australian Authorities. 

1969 

Die allgemeinbildenden htiheren Schulen; 
Die mittleren und hOheren technischen und 
gewerblichen Schulen; 

Die mittleren und hSheren kauftnUnnischen 
Schulen; 

Die mittleren und hdheren berufsbildenden 
Frauenschulen und die Soziallehranstalten; 
Das land und forstwirtschaftliche Schulwesen; 
Die Lehrer und Ergieherbildung; 
Die berufsbildenden Pflichtschulen; 
C)sterreichische Schulstatistik; 
Statistisches Jahrbuch. 

Annuaire statistique de I'enseignement 1966-67; 
Early Childhood Education in Belgium, CERI/OECD, 
Paris, 1972 (mimeo.). 

Education in Canada, a Statistical Review for 
1960-61 to 1970-71; 

and information supplied by the Canadian 
Authorities. 
Gtatiotisk Arbog 1972; 
Uddannelsesstatif^tik; 

and figurea supplied by the Danish Authorities. 
Statistik Arsbog 197C: 

Educational Qrowth Enquiry, Country Replies, 

OECD, PariLi, 1970 (mimeo.); 

Basic Education oeriet;, UKCD, 1972 (rairaeo.); 

Pre-i»rimary : unpublished data collected by 

CERI/OECD; 

and figures supplied by the Finnish Authoritieti . 
63 
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France 

Germari^' 
Greece 
Iceiand 
Ireland 



Italv 



Japan 



i. iXOI.'JL ; Ur;. 



.otr:t*rianu. 



r-'.^rtu^'al 



.iw^^tien 



: Taileuux de 1 »Kdui:atii.n iiati'^nale u;*Y;?; 

and x'U^nv*i.-: i-upplied by the French Arthoritiedt 
Vii^nvQii L*uppiied b;/ the Uerman Author! tieij* 
Fijjui'e;' i'upplied by t*.e Greek Auth jritiei^. 
Yearbook of Nordic Statlstlco, 1970. 
An Kuinn uidcachuiG ''SK'Y/i'vS o and p. 17; 
Pre-pririary: :uipul-iirlied data collected by 

CMK/ilf-PC?,?) t'ot ber i«:;72, Gjimoil of Europe, 
IJtruwbourt:. 

: I.'.jto e Ke!la.:i .-ni , !: ■ver;;;/r 1'**-., li-titut..* 
central*? di i.tat L; ti-'a, H -riu; 

Karly Childh.'ud KdUi?ati.J; in itaiy, Oi-.kl/OKOi;, 

P»rtr. 197?, (rrdmeo); 

otati.- tioai YearL'o :K IvjV ^ : 

:^.!iietino umiirii*-' di ."■tat ' "ti'.-a. 
; Kd ..?ati >hal i'tati/.tif;.: irj Juiai: Vj71f 

and I'i/pirei^ ^^iip;>iifed ny the japanc-;je Auta >rit ■ 
: AxUi.iUii'u .'luti.'tique t'j7 1 ; 

:'..i'riir*' du i«i-:d:;cati-'n natj. r.alt^ Api'ii, tune, 

J.ii y and A 4|' ic t ''^7:' f 

?rt?-i*.rimary : 'inpublitjhed data cjiiev»ted 

: ri;j';rt;.- ; .. ti.e tfio:'ia?;d.- Auth-au tie.- . 

: Jtati/ti. i: Ar: ' ' ; 

ha. ij hd-.Titi-:. .ori.j--, . iv;:., Paris, 1v7r» 
(diceo ) ; 

ctnd rijvr--.- . \;:]iifr-c l,/ Ine .'J :-v;t::-iu:. 
A itL >ri tiv.- , 
: Estatisticas da Educa-vao 1971; 

I--: .iaV.;. ... . tiati.'tio.: .-^Ijii'ii : ..' lu*' ; I't^i/^jeLC.' 
n vt:. r'i tl'.-.- . 

: :-.. *uci i: ti -'i .iv 1 :i A::.:»-n:i:. /:i h.-puiiu -7'; 

:.at .■ i.^t .Kr.^ ■ T:a;,j''i K. pariu -07^: 

u!:d . : . : cUii. h Aith 

; /t'lr . . ' : r: A:\ : ' : 

ra.-:.' . r^it . .:. . - ■ :•. :i , • ari.*, ' '7,'% 

(:•::-.- 
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Swit2<*rland s Statiotical Yearbook 1971; 

Statiotique scolaire tjuieee 1968/G9; 
Basic Kducation Series, OKCD, Pariu, 1972.- 
(mirneo • ) • 

Turkey : EnnuSte 8ur Itexpaneion de 1 •enrelgneinent, 

r^ponae des payu, 0/;CD, Parie, 1970, (mimeu. ) . 

United Kingdom: Gtatietios of Education. 

United Stateu : Primary Knrolment, Uctobor 1970; 

and figurefcj i^upplied by the U.S. Authori tie;:. 

Yugoiaavia : ?;ducational Growth Enquiry, Country Replieu, 
OECI. Paritj, 1970, (mlmeo.). 



Table 4 

Australia • 1970 

Figures supplied by the Australian Authorities. 
Figures quoteC for Australia relate to new en- 
trants to universities, colleges of advanced 
education and teachers ^oll.^ges only; new en- 
trants figures for technical and other post- 
secondary colleges were not available for 
inclusion. 

A'i. iria : * 

L:tatl::tik, Toil ^ )*/.VV , : .''4 and 
- Non- miver:. it;/ : I>ie r.ittleren una hdheren 
techni J'.rhon unci ^:oweit.'li::h-;i J;h»;lt-'n 197'V7^ 
Tat.. 

Di«- rni ttieror. \a\d ri'-iier^-n : ei'Mf/li ldtjnJ«.-n 
• ^'i.'/y\ p. ' Tml. 

Die Lehrei* \nd r:!\:*»:Ker: Uvi ^ ■, Tab, ^. y3 

rnr irnor:*.: ir. '.:.»> t'ir.-* v*^.i!- f fii<:hor i. -n- 
m ivfri>i*.y vfli'-iM r. J;av»: t^.-u.*: *.-ed .-in 

n-entt* in the vear t-j tru? "Ltrhi^iiiiu/o lUr 

:ntf(i i/. mijjch tech.\ir.clu- Ait Ir tor.ton" were 
e.-tirr.ate:- arid ani'..'.r.tcd to o.'- p^^r ct?nt -'i' the 
total eiitry . 



Belgium 

Canada 
Senaark(l) 



Finland 
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1970 

Data supplied by the Belgian Authorities. 
Data supplied by the Canadian Authorities. 
1970 

- University ! Se Videregaende Uddannelser 

1960-1973: 

Universities 

Schools of Architecture 

School of Pharmacy 

Dental College 

Engineers' Academy 

Technical university 
De Videregaende Uddannelser 1971: Veterinary 
and agricultural college, page 53. 

- Non-univereitv : De /idereg&ende Uddannelser 
1960-1970: 

Colleges of technology 
Teacher training colleges 
(primary and lower secondary) 
Academies ot music 
School of librarianship 
De Videregaende Uddannelser 1971: 
Teacher training colleges 
(kindergarten) 
Domestic science teacher training 
colleges 

Institute of physical education " 

Schools of social work 

Midwifery school " 

College of physiotherapy " 
New entrants into schools of economics and 
business administration were estimated 
(approximately U per cent of the total). The 
following schools have been excluded, for lack 
of data: colleges of educational studies, 
building schools, schools of painting and 
sculpture* nursing schools. 
^970 

Central Statistical Office of Finland, 
Statistical Reports KO 1972: 4 and KG 1971: 20. 
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1) See Classification of Educational Systems , OECD, Paris, 1972. 
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Italy 



Japan 



Netherlands 
Norway 



Portugal 

Sweden 

Tu rkey 

United Kingdom 



1969 

Istituto centrale di Statistica: Annuarlo 
Statistico dell» Tstruaione Italiana 1971: 
scuole di ostetriciaj tav. 155 p. 293; 
Diplomi: tav« 142 p. 2595 Gruppo sclent if ico, 
medico, etc.: tav. 142 p. 259: Accademie 
etatali di Belle Arti: tav. I35t p. 253. 
1970 

Statistical Yearbook 1971, pp. 343 to 346. 

New entrants in fourth year in Koto-senmongakko 

were estimated (proportion: less than i per 

cent of total). 

1970 

Fi^<:ures supplied by the Netherlands Authorities. 

1970 

- Non-university : Fag og Yrkesskolor 
1/10/70 pp. 28 and 29. 

- University : NAVP»S 1971.3, p. 8. 

Only those schools for higher non-university 
education for which data are available have 
been considered (alminnelige laererskoler, 
tekniske skoler, social skoler, barnevernskoler, 
spesialskoler i sykepleie, grunnskoler i eyke- 
pleie, skoler for husstell). Other miscel- 
laneous schools covering 5 per cent of entrants 
were excluded. 
1970 

Estatisticas da Kduca'^lo ^971, p. 121 
Demographic data (supplied by the Portuguese 
Authorities) are provisional. 

1970 

CMK/HK-r(72)e. Council of Europe, Strasbourg, 
1972. 

1970 

Figurea supplied by the Turkioh Authorities. 
1969 

Enitland & Wales 

- !Ion-university : 

Statistics of Kducation, Further Kducation, 
Vol. 3, 1969, pp. ;8, "^i. . ?4, ^6; 

otatisticQ of Kducation - Teachers, Vol. 4, 
1969, p. 6. 
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- University : 

Statistics of Education - Universities, Vol. 6, 
1969. p. 12; 

Statistics of Education - Further Education, 
Vol. 3, 1969, pp. 21, 23, 24, 27. 

Scotland 

- Non-universi ty z 

Scottish Educational Statistics, 1969, 
pp. 82, 83. 

- University ; 

Statistics of Education - Universities, Vol. 6, 
1969, p. 12; 

Scottish Educational Statistics, 1969, 
pp. 80, 81 . 
Northern Ireland 

- Non "University ; 

Northern Ireland - Education Statistics, 
Ho. 10, p. 71; 

Northern Ireland - Education Statistics, 
No. 11 , p. 71. 

- University : 

Statistics of Education - Universities, Vol. 6, 
•^969, p. 12. 

For further education, new entrants data were 

not available and first year students were used 

as a proxy. 
United States : 1970 

Figures supplied by the U.S. Authorities. 
Yugoslavia : 1970 

Figures supplied by the Yugoslav Authorities. 
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